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Many  teachers  recognise  the  usefulness  of  simple 
drawings  in  their  teaching.  Drawings  have  many 
advantages:  they  are  quick  to  do;  their  content  can  be 
determined  exactly  by  you,  the  teacher;  they  are  easy  to 
reproduce.  But  many  teachers  think  they  cannot  draw! 
Or  if  thev  can  draw  they  feel  they  have  not  got  enough 
time. 

This  book  is  based  on  years  of  enjoyable  experience 
gained  in  helping  teachers  to  learn  how  to  draw  in  over 
thirty  countries.  It  contains  a  careful  introduction  to 
drawing  and  over  one  thousand  drawings  for  teachers  to 
copy. 

Who  might  use  this  book? 

The  main  users  of  this  book  will  be  language  teachers. 
However,  teachers  of  other  subjects,  and  indeed  anyone 
whose  job  involves  communication,  will  find  this 
material  relevant.  I  have  met  speech  therapists, 
sociologists,  youth  leaders,  yoga  teachers  as  well  as 
teachers  of  history,  geography  and  economics  who  make 
use  of  simple  representations.  With  the  examples  given 
in  this  book,  teachers  and  their  students  can  draw  their 
own  pictures  with  computer  software  drawing  packages 
as  well  as  more  traditionally  on  the  board,  on  handouts 
and  in  displays. 

Copying  the  pictures 

By  copying  I  mean,  looking  at  the  pictures  in  the  book 
and  drawing  your  own  versions.  I  also  mean  that  a 
teacher,  having  bought  his  or  her  own  copy  of  the  book, 
should  feel  that  he  or  she  can  make  multiple  copies  for 
use  with  his  or  her  own  students.  Permission  to  make 
multiple  copies  is  not  granted  for  any  other 
circumstances  except  with  express  permission  given  by 
the  publisher. 


The  organisation  of  the  book  and  the  selection 
of  language  items 

The  selection,  topics  and  language  items  in  this  book  are 
based  on  the  Threshold  Level,  a  document  produced  by 
the  Council  of  Europe  for  language  syllabus  designers.  I 
have  also  referred  to  the  Cambridge  English  Lexicon. 

Language  is  enormously  rich.  A  word  can  have  many 
meanings  depending  on  context.  I  have  had  to  be 
selective  and  have  often  onlv  been  able  to  illustrate  one 
of  several  possible  meanings.  1  have  omitted  concepts 
that  are  impossible  to  represent  pictorially  and  language 
items  which  are  relatively  infrequent,  i.e.  within  stages  5 
or  6  of  the  Cambridge  English  Lexicon. 

Only  rarelv  can  a  picture  communicate  the  same 
meaning  to  everyone  who  sees  it.  The  role  of  pictures  in 
this  book  is  to  contribute  to  the  learning  of  meaning 
experienced  by  the  learner  as  part  of  a  situation:  referred 
to  in  a  conversation,  illustrating  a  story  or  as  part  of  a 
game.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  situation  as  a  whole 
which  helps  the  learner  to  build  up  a  sense  of  the 
meaning  or  meanings  of  the  language.  (For  more  on  the 
teaching  of  meaning  see  page  128). 

Stereotyping 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  represent  different  racial 
types  in  the  drawings  in  this  book.  These  generalised 
'potato'  heads  are  meant  to  represent  all  of  us!  The  use  of 
stereotypical,  racial  symbols  has  been  rejected  as 
undesirable. 

This  new  edition 

1000  Pic  U  RLS  lor  Teachers  to  Copy  has  been  used  by 
teachers  in  countries  all  over  the  world.  Some  teachers 
have  said  that  they  would  not  be  without  it! 
Nevertheless,  suggestions  have  been  made  for  its 
improvement  in  the  light  of  this  wide-ranging  experience 
of  use  in  so  many  classrooms.  In  this  new  edition  there 
are  sixteen  extra  pages.  Additions  include:  more  pages  of 
faces  including  how  to  look  younger  (always  useful  in 
these  stressful  times);  new  pages  illustrating  tenses  and 
phonology  and  nine  more  pages  on  ideas  for  making  use 
of  the  pictures  in  the  book  for  language  teaching.  Many 
of  the  individual  pictures  have  been  modified.  The  index 
now  incorporates  American  as  well  as  British  English. 
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Dudas,  for  passing  on  their  experience  to  me  and  for 
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1  How  to  draw 


In  the  first  section  I  have  reproduced  the  way 
in  which  I  help  people  to  draw  more  effectively. 
The  level  is  higher  than  you  need  for  copying 
the  drawings  in  this  book.  However,  I  have 
decided  to  put  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
because  you  need  basic  help  even  for  copying. 

Essentially,  in  order  to  copy  (i.e.  without 
photocopying!)  you  must: 

1  judge  proportions  (is  a  line  is  longer  or  shorter 
than  another,  or  a  shape  thicker  or  thinner); 

2  judge  the  angle  of  the  lines  (whether  they  are 
lines  or  the  edges  of  shapes). 

These  are  the  main  things.  However,  it  will 
also  help  you  to  study  how  I  draw  solid  people. 
When  you  learn  my  approach  you  will  be  able 
to  copy  my  solid  people  much  more  easily. 
Similarly  with  the  settings:  when  you  learn 
how  I  have  avoided  using  perspective,  you 
will  be  able  to  copy  them  much  more  easily. 

So,  please,  even  if  you  are  only  going  to  copy 
the  pictures  in  this  book  (and  not  produce  your 
own),  do  look  through  this  first  section. 
Thanks. 


Materials  and  techniques 

Card  or  paper 

Teachers'  flash  cards  should  certainly  be  on 
card  and  not  paper.  Card  lasts  longer  and  is 
easier  to  handle.  For  pupils  it  may  be  as  cheap 
to  use  duplicated  sheets  rather  than  card.  In 
Britain  it  is  possible  to  get  cheap  or  free  offcuts 
of  paper  and  card  from  printing  houses. 

Adhesives 

Sometimes  you  may  want  to  stick  thin  paper  to 
card.  You  can: 

1  use  a  rubber  based  glue  which  does  not 
wrinkle  the  paper.  Professional  designers  do 
this. 

2  use  a  paste.  If  you  use  a  paste  put  it  on  the 
thin  paper  and  leave  the  paper  to  expand  for 
some  time  before  putting  it  onto  the  card. 


Photocopying 

1  Don't  go  to  the  edge  of  your  paper. 

2  Don't  use  larger  areas  of  black  than  your 
machine  can  reproduce. 

3  If  you  stick  smaller  pieces  of  paper  down  so 
that  the  levels  are  different  put  typist's  white 
opaque  along  the  edges  to  remove  the  shad¬ 
owed  line. 

Grids 

To  give  a  sense  of  organisation  to  your  text  and 
pictures  arrange  them  within  a  frame  and  align 
their  edges.  A  frame  (in  British  English  -  a 
'grid')  may  be  made  of  one,  two  or  even  more 
columns. 

Tracing 

If  your  top  piece  of  paper  is  too  thick  for  you  to 
see  the  image  clearly  put  them  both  against  a 
window  pane  and  copy  it  like  that. 

How  big? 

Letters  should  be  about  two  cms  high.  But 
guiding  rules  like  this  are  not  very  useful.  Try  a 
sample  -  see  what  it  looks  like  from  the  back  of 
the  class. 

Colour 

It  is  so  tempting  to  use  lots  of  bright  colours  in 
order  to  please  the  students.  Much  better  to 
choose  colours  for  other  purposes: 

1  to  make  an  object  more  recognisable  if  the 
shape  is  rather  ordinary,  for  example,  an 
orange; 

2  to  direct  attention  to  something,  particularly 
if  it  is  small  within  a  picture,  for  example, 
one  person  giving  another  a  present.  The 
people  could  be  drawn  in  black  line  and  the 
present  in  a  colour; 

3  to  express  feelings  and  to  make  the  picture 
look  nice! 
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How  to  draw 

stickpeople 


Can  you  see  the  difference?  Is  A  wider  than  B?  Is  F  longer  than  D? 


If  you  think  A  is  wider  and  D  is  longer  then  you  can  judge  angles  and  proportions 
and  that  is  all  you  need  for  copying  the  drawings  in  this  book.  Indeed,  it  is  the  basic 
skill  you  need  for  doing  objective  drawings  of  the  highest  order. 

Amazing  facts  about  the  human  body 

The  head  and  body  are  equal  in  length  to  the  length  of  the  legs. 

The  arms  are  as  long  as  the  body. 

More  amazing  facts 


no  neck, 
no  shoulders 

no  hips,  no  hands 

legs  are  equal  in  length  to 
the  head  and  the  body. 


elbows  are  halfway 
down  the  arms  and 
point  backwards 


knees  are  halfway 
down  the  legs  and 
point  forwards 
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How  to  draw 

stickpeople 


We  can  only  interpret  a  stickperson's 
actions  if  he  or  she  has  the  same  essential 
features  of  a  'real'  person;  so  you  must 
base  your  drawings  on  how  people  look 
and  move.  The  'real'  people  you  copy 
could  be  you  (yourself,  acting  out  the 


Here  are  some  actions  to  copy.  Study  the 
angles  of  the  body,  then  the  arms  and 
legs.  Judge  the  angles  of  each  bit  by 
comparing  it  with  either  a  vertical  or 
horizontal  line. 


position  and  copying  each  bit,  starting 
with  the  body)  or  a  friend  or  someone  in 
a  photo. 

Most  artists  study  a  photograph  or  a 
model  if  they  are  drawing  something  for 
the  first  time. 


Copy  the  angles  exactly  as  you  see  them 
here  and  you  will  then  have  the  same 
dynamic  action.  And  you  CAN  judge 
angles!  You  did  it  on  page  4!  If  you  get  it 
wrong,  do  it  again! 


r 


AY 


If  you  of  you*  friend  Aft  Acting  out  <x  positi/on,  (Me* 
close  ttie.  (And  loch,  fhg  dioors  j/\  cose  you  Aft 

looked  Upoo  And  Judged,  tio  be.  Crazy  f 


J 
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How  to  draw 

stickpeople 


Copy  these  drawings.  Start  with  the  body. 


Start  with  the  chair,  then  do  the  body. 


Make  drawings  from  these  photographs,  stick  by  stick.  Start  with  the  body. 
Compare  the  angles  with  vertical  and  horizontal  lines. 


How  to  draw 

stickpeople 


A) 


B* 


Characters 


How  to  draw 

boxpeople 


Box  people  are  useful  because  they  have 
character  and  can  be  seen  more  easily  than 
stick  people  in  a  complicated  picture. 


The  vital  action  affthe  bowman  is*  achieved.  exactly  like 
that  of- (k  StidC'perron .  fjouieuerl  start  tilth  the  body  . 
VJhat  sort  of  body  do  you  war\t  bo  give  Hi  ku  or  her? 


P roti  the  body  -first.  Then  ctrou)  sfick4>*r^°n  li'mbs  in  ft*, 
a  chon  yoa  wfl.4.  J)rau  the  Ijmbs  f row  the  corners  of  the.  box 


1 

I 
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How  to  draw 

boxpeople 


Here  aft  5owe  *vtore  boxpeople.  all  dfaix>r\  m  the  sawe  stages  as 
outlined  a. bofe.  Note  how  lines  disappear  b&hmd  bodies 
o<  other  limbs. 


Most  of'  the  drawings  in  this  book,  are  Of  Stick,peop(e  because 
they  are  -fast  to  do.  ffowever,  you  can  make  any  of  them  solid 

by  the  technique  Jjifen.  hefe. 


How  to  draw 

faces 


Any  roiA0h  circle  tiill  Mo  for  a -face,  particularly  if-  it  is 
irregular  and  bumpy! 


Put  in  the  eyes'  and  nose  -first  •  they  Mont  shoui  expression  in 
Slmpl-e  drawing  .  ffoujev/er,  noser  Can  begin  ft?  show  individual^ 


•y )  rr 


•  y 


r  * 


yo\A  have  three  lines  lett  f6ne  -for  the  mo^th  and  ttiofor  tf\r  eyebrous. 
Wifc  these  lines  an  extraordinary  number  of-  expressions  can  be 
iM&de.  tjouei/e^  as  in  life  the  -facial  express/ ons you  mg ke  uiii 
jfemain  ambiguous .  faciod  expressions  contribute  to  meaning 
together  tiitb  other  body  CoMMunte-atiou,  Verbal  cot* mum  'cation  t 
Setting  And  the  pefce  n/er's  ■expectations  t  etc. , 


IH  IS  allhost  impossible  to  draco  an  expressionless  face  ( 
Try  it1. 


•y )  rr 


T 


•y 


High  eyebrows  Low  eyebrows  Angled  eyebrows 

show  surprise.  show  concentration.  show  pain. 
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How  to  draw 

faces 


Getting  sadder! 


The  eyebrows  rise 
in  the  centre.  There 
must  be  a  gap 
between  them  or  he 
will  look  too 
determined.  The 
mouth  turns  down. 


The  eyebrows  are 
now  slightly 
concave  -  this  gives 
that  look  of  pain. 
The  mouth  is  now 
longer  and  weaker 
and  further  down. 


Eyebrows  still  more 
concave  and  further 
apart.  The  mouth, 
down-turned,  is 
weakly  down  more 
on  one  side. 


Now  the  head  is 
back.  The  brows 
are  nearer  the 
eyes  due  to  the 
concentration 
of  the  outburst. 
The  mouth  must 
turn  down. 


Getting  more  surprised 


Arching  eyebrows. 
Small  mouth,  in  this 
case  very  slightly 
upwards,  giving  a 
hint  of  pleasure. 


High  eyebrows,  not 
too  close  together. 
Slightly  larger  eyes. 
Mouth  shows  hint 
of  pleasure  in  the 
surprise. 


High  eyebrows. 
Small  eyes,  rather 
intense. 


Surprised  horror 
Bulging  eyes. 
Tiny  mouth. 
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How  to  draw 

faces 


Getting  happier'  all  the  h^e1- 


The  eyebrows  rise 
and  curve. 

The  mouth  begins 
to  curve  upwards. 


The  eyebrows  are 
not  only  high  and 
rounded  but  are 
now  further  apart. 
The  mouth,  of 
course,  is  now  a 
fuller  smile. 


The  distance 
between  the 
eyebrows  is  so 
important  for  that 
simple  open  smile. 


Now  the  head  goes 
back  (you  show  this 
by  placing  all  the 
features  higher  on 
the  face).  The  eyes 
close.  The  mouth 
opens. 


Getting 


gn/v\hs\er' 


This  face  is 
surprised,  almost 
sad!  The  eyebrows 
are  rather  high.  The 
mouth  looks  a  little 
weak  -  perhaps 
because  it  is  rather 
low. 


The  eyebrows  are 
now  nearer  to  the 
eyes  and  nearer  to 
the  centre.  The 
mouth  is  bunched 
and  a  little  nearer 
the  nose. 


The  eyebrows  now 
touch  the  eyes.  They 
nearly  meet  and  they 
tip  downwards 
towards  the  centre. 


One  eyebrow  rests 
on  the  eye:  the 
other  has  flown 
upwards.  There 
is  a  compressed 
fold  of  skin 
between  the 
eyebrows.  Note 
the  corner  of  the 
mouth  is  down. 
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From  -fwll  face  to  profile 


lAp  and  down  Looking  sideways 


How  to  draw 

faces 


J'a  'fK 

(  j 

r/^\ 

y  o)o  \ d 

0 

agonised 

angry 

anxious 

arrogant 

\a) 

bitter 

blissful 

bored 

cautious 

X~"\ 

I’T! 

(t) 

wmm 

\\L/ 

concentrating 

confident 

cold 

curious 

& 

Uj 

J 

rcy\ 

determined 

disappointed 

disapproving 

disgusted 
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How  to  draw 

faces 


Q^J> 

\^y 

interested 

jealous 

kind 

lonely 

S>  Q  . 

o 

(S) 

© 

lovestruck 

mischievous 

miserable 

mistrustful 

m 

H 

0 

obstinate 

optimistic 

perplexed 

prudish 

B 

Q 

rude 

sly 

suspicious 

thoughtful 
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How  to  draw 

faces 


How  to  make  more  individual  faces 

Different  -dies  lClothes'l  hair  man^t  all  the  difference  ! 


£r 
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How  to  draw 

caricatures 


Essentially  caricature  means  exaggeration. 

If  someone  has  a  squarish  head  it  is  made 
square.  If  he  has  a  longish  pointed  nose  it 
is  drawn  very  long  and  very  pointed. 
Position  of  features:  if  the  eves  are  near  the 
top  of  the  head  they  are  drawn  at  the  top  of 
the  head. 


0 


A  real  test  of  a  caricature  is  if  you  can 
redraw  it  from  memory.  For  people  with 
poor  visual  memories  this  means  being 
able  to  remember  the  appearance  of  the 
caricature  in  words. 

Try  it  with  the  caricatures  drawn  above. 
Look  at  them  for  a  few  moments,  describe 
them  to  yourself,  and  then,  remembering 
this  verbal  description,  try  to  draw  them 
from  memory. 
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How  to  draw 

caricatures 


Make.  use.  of  shapes  yew  car  give  *  ua yd  fa  : 
they  are  easier  to  K&mem ber. 


Z§7M  DD3)>n 


BouAd  up  ycsur  caricatures  out  of-  these  bits. 
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How  to  draw 

caricatures 


A 


pear  head 
small  eyebrows 
pig  eyes 
long  nose 
Small  mowfch 
big  pear  body 
Square  sfurt 
tVlin  legs 
high  heels 


short:  hair 
angular  head 
big  ears 
sly  smile 
Square  body 
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How  to  draw 

caricatures 
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How  to  draw 

caricatures 


How  to  draw 

caricatures 


How  to  draw 

scenes 


Your  characters  must  live  somewhere.  the  students  decide  where  the  schools. 
There  must  be  a  context  for  things  to  hospital,  etc.  should  be. 

happen  in.  Here  is  a  map.  Copy  it  and  let 


How  to  draw 

fantasy  creatures 


How  to  draw 

animals  and  objects 


If  you  want  to  draw  from  a  real  object  or  a 
photograph  of  it,  there  are,  basically,  two 
things  to  think  of:  first  of  all,  the 
proportions  of  the  basic  shape(s)  and 
secondly  the  angles  of  the  edges  of  the 
shape. 

3a sic  shcwe  of-  dbject^ 

If  you  to  make  a  drajujmg  of  a  (jarl  first  of  aM  fit  it 

into  a  very  basic  shape  Ukea  red angla.  (jet  the  rectangle correct  - 
is  it  too  fat  ?  Make  it  sUtn/ner  !  Is  it  too  sUm  ?  Make,  it  fatter1. 
These  are  the  orUy  two  fyuej-bcv is  to  ansvaer  at  this  stye . 


Angles  of  the  edges  of  the  shape 

When  ycvi  have  got  the  pvo pension  of  the  main  rectangle  correct. 
Look  for  i/vtpiyhmt  internal  shapes  avid  get  Che  angles  correct 


1 

1 

m  r — N  z'1' 

Now  ysv\  have  90b  the  maw  prop<rt\o/)3  and  shapes  correct 
you  can  acid  ike  few  essential  details  \Jm ch  w'M  confirm  to  the 
viewer  that  it-  is  a  cor. 


r  H 

1 

H^= 

1 

ndy 
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How  to  draw 

animals  and  objects 


How  to  draw 

animals  and  objects 


There  are  many  animals  and  objects  drawn 
in  this  book  which  you  may  wish  to  copy. 

On  these  foo  pages  (2q-3o)  you.  grttht  proportion?  of  the. 

fee  hou)  l  Made  the-fina.1  Oreas,  Uh.es ext \d  angles  r/jkt. 

drainings  and  hou  you.  Can  copo\ 
thenn.  Above  all,make  s>ur<-  yo* 


How  to  draw 

animals  and  objects 


How  to  draw 

scenes  and  objects 

and  avoid  perspective 


Avoid  all  perspective  drawing  if  at  all  On  the  right  nearly  all  the  lines  of  the 

possible.  Draw  buildings  and  similar  furniture  and  the  buildings  are  either 

objects  face-on  rather  than  going  away  from  vertical  or  horizontal.  Also  note  that  the 
you.  It  is  nearly  always  possible!  Compare  chairs,  the  table  and  the  people's  feet  are 
the  drawings  below.  On  the  left  are  some  on  the  ground  line, 
typical  attempts  to  draw  perspective.  On 
the  right  is  the  easy  and  effective  solution. 


Here  are  two  more.  There  are  many  more 
in  the  section  on  settings. 
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How  to  draw 

scenes  and  objects 


Of  course,  when  you  draw  something  'flat 
on',  without  perspective,  you  must  still 
make  decisions.  You  must  decide  which 
view  to  take.  Some  objects  are  easier  to 
recognise  from  the  front,  some  from  the 
side. 


from  the  front.  side. 
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How  to  draw 

special  effects 


heat 


heat 


steam 


How  to  draw 

special  effects 


How  to  design 

handouts,  posters,  displays 


A  Traditional  page  design.  Is  it  boring  or  dignified?  It  depends  what  it's  for! 
B  The  'ragged'  right  hand  edge  of  text  adds  informality  and  interest. 

C  Centralising  (so  easy  with  word  processors)  is  attractive. 

D  Two-column  designs  are  ordered  but  flexible  to  different  elements. 

E  Displays  can  be  as  ordered  or  as  chaotic  as  you  wish. 

F  Underlying  two  column  design  gives  order  to  an  informal  display. 

G  An  example  of  really  beginning  to  play  with  shapes  and  composition. 
Suitable  perhaps  for  a  poster. 
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2  Settings 


When  people  say  they  cannot  draw  they  often 
mean  they  cannot  draw  things  in  perspective. 
In  fact,  perspective  (in  the  sense  of  parallel 
lines  converging  to  a  vanishing  point)  is  usually 
unnecessary!  Indeed,  it  is  often  clearer  not  to 
use  perspective  and  it  is  certainly  much  faster. 
On  page  37  I  have  drawn  one  of  the  pictures 
of  the  street  in  perspective  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  particular  gain. 

If  you  draw  flatly  across  the  picture  all  the 
lines  on  buildings  will  be  either  vertical  or 
horizontal.  But  avoid  perspective  even  in  the 
case  of  objects  like  cars  or  even  a  brush!  (See 
page  31. 

Thick  and  thin  lines 

In  a  scene  there  are  a  lot  of  lines:  this  can  be 
confusing  for  the  student.  Of  course,  you  can 
use  colour  to  identify  one  subject  from  another. 
If  you  cannot  use  colour,  as  I  cannot  in  this 
book,  you  must  use  different  thicknesses  of 
line.  For  example,  draw  all  the  stickpeople  with 
a  thick  line  and  the  background  with  a  thin  line. 

Another  way  of  separating  people  away  from 
the  background  is  to  draw  them  as  solid  people 
or  boxmen.  In  the  following  section  I  have 
used  both  stickpeople  and  boxpeople  to  show 
what  the  effect  looks  like. 

Lines  which  are  sketchy  and  which  do  not 
join  up  with  other  lines  of  the  same  object  also 
cause  confusion. 

All  these  points  relate  to  the  'gestalt'  theory 
of  visual  perception,  which  argues  that  we 
gather  together  visual  information  we  think 
belongs  together. 

For  uses  of  settings  by  language  teachers, 
see  Section  6,  pages  128-136. 


Settings 

Street 
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Settings 

Terrace  and  countryside 
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Settings 

Bus  station  and  bus 


INFORMATION 


Settings 

Train  and  aeroplane 
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Settings 

Kitchen  and  bathroom 
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Settings 

Sitting  room  and  bedroom 
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Settings 

Baker  and  supermarket 


Settings 


Restaurant  an 


cafe 
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Settings 

Travel  agent  and  hotel 
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Settings 

Post  office  and  telephone 
booth 


Settings 

Hospital  and  doctor's 
waiting  room 


Settings 

Classroom  and  police  station 


Settings 

Library  and  museum 
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Settings 

Art  gallery  and  cinema 


3  Topics, 

behaviour,  notions 


How  to  draw 

In  order  to  copy  these  drawings  you  will  have 
to  make  judgements  about  angles  and  pro¬ 
portions.  Have  you  looked  at  Section  1  How  to 
draw? 

Subjects  covered 

The  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Council  of 
Europe  Threshold  Level  contents  list.  I  have 
omitted  Education  -  you  will  find  some  pictorial 
reference  in  Section  2.  Household  articles  are 
under  'House  and  home'. 

Ambiguity 

These  pictures  are  not  expected  to  illustrate 
unambiguously  the  word  you  are  trying  to  teach 
(see  introduction). 

Note 

Most  of  the  settings  on  page  73  need  to  be 
simplified  if  you  copy  them  out  yourself.  I 
recommend  you  use  photocopies  of  this  page 
if  you  can. 


Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Personal  identification 

(appearance) 


features  light  and 

lower  down 


feafiAres  sfconqcznd 
higher,  more  ha |C 


alight  'frown (  ptump 
cht^  ,  Ig’sr  be?  (V 


cheeks  tthm 
hanr ,  //h<r 


strong 


- > 

broad-faced 


weak 


thin-faced 


straight 


stooped 


moustache 


beard 


dark-haired 


fair-haired 


bald 


dark-haired 


straight 


wavy 


curly 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Personal  identification 

(appearance) 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Personal  identification 

(family  relationships) 


JOHN  BROWN  MARY  BROWN 
(1920-1970)  (b.  1925) 


grandfather  I  grandmother 


GEORGE  BROWN  BARBARA  BROWN  HAROLD  GREEN 

(b.  1950)  ANDREW  BROWN  (b-  1960)  RACHEL  BROWN  (1950-1990)  JANET  GREEN 


uncle  father  mother  aunt  uncle  aunt 

I  I 

r - -  — i 

JOHN  BROWN  PETER  BROWN  NANCY  BROWN  ELIZABETH  GREEN  PETER  GREEN 

(b.  1983)  (1984-1985)  (b.  1981)  (b.  1978)  (b.  1983) 


Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Personal  identification 

(professions/occupations) 


driver  factory  worker  I  farmer  I  fireman 


labourer 


milkman 


miner 


Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Personal  identification 

(professions/occupations) 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

House  and  home 

(rooms  etc.) 


Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

House  and  home 

(furniture  and  amenities) 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

House  and  home 

(furniture  and  amenities) 


2r 

t 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

House  and  home 

(household  articles  and  tools) 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Regions 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Animals 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Animals 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Plants 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Free  time  and  entertainment 


Topics,  behaviour,  notions 


Free  time  and  entertainment 


javelin  (throwing)  I  jogging 


- 

|C/>s»tMA  'vTd 

-  R£X 


movies  (going  to)l  opera  (going  to  the)  ) 


model  making 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Free  time  and  entertainment 


snorkelling  squash  (playing)  I  sunbathing  I  swimming 


television 

(watching) 


theatre  ** 
(going  to) 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Travel  and  places 

(types  of  transport) 


by  bicycle 


by  hovercraft 


by  boat 


by  bus 


by  camel 


by  car 

by  elephant 

on/by  foot 

on  horseback 

by  lorry/wagon 
(by  truck  -  US) 


by  motorcycle  by  scooter 


by  train 


by  underground 


by  unicycle 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Travel  and  places 

(road  features) 


Topics,  behaviour,  nouns 

Places  in  a  town 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Relations 

(invitations  and  correspondence) 


head 


Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Health  and  welfare 

(ailments,  accidents,  medical  services) 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Clothes 
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Topics,  behaviour,  nouns 

Clothes 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Food  and  drink 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 


h 


Food 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Food:  vegetables 


fi(eer\ 


"win  i itc 

asparagus 


dark  red 

aubergine 
(eggplant  -  US) 


C2 

green,  white, 
or  brown 
beans 


beans  (French) 


broccoli 


gretn  or  te<X. 


Brussel  sprouts 


cabbage 


or  wKib 


uk/fe.  centV-c 

cauliflower 


celery 


courgette 
(zucchini  -  LIS) 


cucumber 


gjreen 


ohitc. 


lettuce 
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mushroom 


gf«er»  ov 
black 

d 


brO«~m 


Ukile 


re  a  or  green 


olive 


onion 


parsnip 


peas 


pepper 


r«d 


re  a 


pv*rp  i*. 


Cjkiht. 


radish 


tomato 


turnip 


watercress 


Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Food:  fruit 


dark 

S^en 

m 


apple 


9 ree.n  or  dark  purple  ye ||ow 


avocado 


Er 


grapefruit 


pale  red 
brotar) 


lychee 


bananas 


yeti oU»  or  3reer^ 


ye/loO  <^no(  fed  c^ree  n 
'  or 

AO,  yeOou 


peach 


red.;  green  or  yellow  ^ 


plum 


raspberry 
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Topics,  behaviour,  notions 

Weather 
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4  Illustrated  vocabulary 
and  grammar 


In  Section  4  there  are  over  500  drawings 
illustrating  prepositions,  verbs,  passives, 
adjectives  and  nouns.  In  some  cases  you 
could  copy  the  drawings  onto  the  blackboard 
and  use  it  to  teach  the  meaning  of  the 
associated  word.  In  other  cases  the  picture  is 
best  used  to  contribute  to  an  overall  experi¬ 
ence  which  helps  the  student  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  the  associated  language. 

These  drawings  are  more  useful  for  practice 
than  for  presentation.  The  drawings  can  be 
used  to  cue  alternatives  in  sentence  patterns, 
or  to  cue  answers  to  questions  or  as  reference 
and  the  starting  point  for  discussion,  con¬ 
versation  and  stories.  (See  'Some  basic  ways 
of  using  pictures  in  language  teaching',  pages 
128-136). 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Prepositions 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  gramr 

Prepositions 


across 


against 


Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Verbs 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Verbs 


Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Verbs 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Verbs 


Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Verbs 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Verbs 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Verbs 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Verbs 


Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Verbs 


Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Verbs 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Verbs 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Verbs 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Passives 


They're  having  their  house  painted. 


It's  eleven  o'clock.  She 
wants  to  go  to  bed:  the  cat 
has  been  put  out.  The 
garage  has  been  locked. 

The  lights  have  been  switched 
off.  The  radiator  has  been 
turned  off.  The  washing  up 
has  been  done. 


being  sorted  again  being  delivered 


Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Tenses 


— 


He  usually  swims  in  a  pool,  but  today  he's  swimming  in  the  sea! 


I’m  going  to  climb)  /\ 
this  mountain.  J  /  \ 


X 


This  morning  I  jumped  out  of  bee*,  got  dressed , 
fan  up  a  mountain  ,  s warn  io  miles  and  played  tennis 


R 


hats  amazing  -  dnd 
its  only  lunchtime! 


She's  going  to  drive. 


um± 


She's  driving. 


She's/She  has  driven. 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Tenses 


While  he  was  watching  television  the  telephone  rang. 


After  he  had  eaten  the  fish  he  began  to  feel  ill. 


Wort 


£\  miili' 


l  on 


WoiAld  Sail  round  the  world  . 


Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Vowels  and  dipthongs 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Consonants 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Adjectives 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Adjectives 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Adjectives 


e-  - 

Ml 

sT 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Adjectives 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Adjectives 


Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Adjectives 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Adjectives 


no 


Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Adjectives 


in 


Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Adjectives 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Nouns 


Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Nouns 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Nouns 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 


Nouns 
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Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar 

Nouns 
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5  Pictures  for  Composition 


It  is  quite  easy  to  invent  speculative  pictures 
and  story  sequences.  However,  people  do  not 
usually  think  it  is  going  to  be  easy  so  they  do 
not  even  try.  When  you  have  copied  some  of 
these  you  will  feel  more  confident  in  doing 
your  own. 

Individual  speculative 
pictures 

The  secret  of  inventing  these  is  to  clear  your 
mind  of  any  specific  incident.  The  picture 
must  be  ambiguous!  For  ways  of  using  these 
pictures,  see  page  134. 


Story  sequences 

Once  more  I  think  it  is  better  to  allow  a  certain 
ambiguity  in  the  story.  Fairy  stories  and  other 
traditional  tales  give  a  clear  story  to  illustrate, 
see  'Beauty  and  the  Beast',  page  126. 

For  ways  of  using  these  pictures,  see  page 
135. 
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Pictures  for  composition 

Individual  speculative 
pictures 


Pictures  for  composition 

Individual  speculative 
pictures 


Pictures  for  composition 

Story  sequences 


Pictures  for  composition 

Two  story  sequences 
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Pictures  for  composition 

Two  story  sequences 
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Pictures  for  composition 

Story  Maze 


Pictures  for  composition 

Story  Maze 


Pictures  for  composition 

Story  sequence 
Beauty  and  the  Beast 


Pictures  for  composition 

Story  sequence 


Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
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6  Some  basic  ways  of  using 
pictures  in  language 
teaching 


I  hope  that  people  with  concerns  very  different  from 
those  of  language  teachers  will  find  this  book  useful  as  a 
source  of  pictures.  However,  language  teachers  and,  in 
particular,  teachers  of  foreign  and  second  languages  will 
probably  be  the  chief  users  and  it  is  for  them  that  I  am 
adding  this  section. 

The  section  is  divided  into  four  parts: 

Listening,  reading  and  pictures 

Speaking,  writing  and  pictures 

Examples  of  ways  of  using  pictures  page  by  page 

Media 

The  ideas  suggested  in  this  section  can  be  added  to  by 
referring  to  the  books  to  be  found  in  Further  reading  on 
page  139. 

Listening,  reading  and  pictures 

Some  ways  of  using  pictures 

1  To  interest  the  student 

2  To  help  to  'translate'  the  meaning  of  the  gist  of  the  text 
or  of  individual  items  of  language 

3  To  give  a  context  for  the  language  and  for  the  students' 
activity 

4  To  give  cultural  information 

5  To  contribute  to  the  search  for  specific  information  in 
the  text  and  to  help  the  students  demonstrate  non¬ 
verbally  that  s/he  has  found  that  information  and 
understood  it  and  has  a  personal  response  to  offer  about 
it. 

Teaching  meaning 

A  single  picture  may,  occasionally,  be  used  to  teach  the 
meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase  new  to  the  student. 
However,  pictures  are  usually  ambiguous;  people 
interpret  them  differently. 

The  most  useful  contribution  a  picture  can  make  is  to 
contribute  to  the  student's  understanding  of  a  more 
general  context  which  may  be  made  up  of  pictures,  the 
teacher's  actions,  the  student's  actions,  sound  effects  and 
words.  It  is  in  the  understanding  of  this  overall  context 
that  the  language  new  to  the  student  will  have  meaning. 

It  is  often  the  way  the  picture  is  used  and  referred  to 
which  gives  (or  doesn't  give!)  meaning  to  the  'new' 
language. 

Example  1:  To  introduce  past  tense  forms  the  teacher 
could  tell  a  storv  illustrating  it  with  a  series  of  picture 
cards  which  s/he  props  on  the  ledge  along  the  bottom  of 
the  board. 


if  was  a  bad  dan  for  Tom!  First  of  all,  he  fell  out  of  bed!  Then 
he  stood  on  the  cat!  Then  the  coffee  was  hot  and  he  burnt  his 
mouth!  Then  he  missed  his  bus!  Then  he  was  late  for  work! 
Wlmt  a  day!  etc. 

The  cards  are  turned  around  after  the  story  has  been  told. 
Then  the  class  are  asked  What  happened  to  Tom?  What 
happened  first?  He  fell  out  of  bed?  (turning  the  first  card 
around)  Yes,  he  fell  out  of  bed.  Then  what  happened? 

Example  2:  Show  the  students  a  complicated  picture,  put 
it  away  and  then  challenge  the  students  to  remember  it 
half  an  hour  later.  This  immediately  calls  for  the  use  of 
the  past  tense  form,  providing  you  do  not  pick  up  the 
picture  but  leave  it  hidden. 

(e.g.  a  student,  trying  to  remember  the  picture)  It  was  a  seaside 
picture.  There  were  two  boats  ...  no,  there  were  three  boats  . . . 
etc. 

In  these  two  examples  the  past  tense  form  is 
illustrated,  not  by  the  picture  alone,  but  by  the  way  in 
which  the  picture  is  used  and  referred  to. 

All  the  suggestions  made  in  Section  6  for  activities 
with  pictures  concern  ways  in  which  pictures  can  be 
used  to  introduce  meaning  and  to  personalise  this  for  the 
learner. 

A  most  effective  way  of  helping  students  to  become 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  language  new  to  them  is  to 
ask  the  students  to  produce  a  more  effective  picture  than 
the  one  used  in  1000  Pictures  for  Teachers  to  Copy! 

Demonstrating  understanding 

In  order  to'  show  their  understanding  and  perhaps  their 
personal  response  to  what  they  have  heard  or  read,  the 
students  can  be  asked  to  point  to  a  picture,  to  draw  a 
picture  or  to  arrange  several  pictures  in  an  order. 
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Demonstrating  understanding  of  vocabulary 

Most  pages  with  multiple,  individual  pictures. 

A  well  known  activity  is  Bingo  (Lotto).  For  example, 
photocopy  a  few  pages  of  the  book  which  have  on  them 
many  small  pictures;  cut  up  the  pages;  distribute  the 
pictures  among  the  students  (five  each);  call  out  the 
words  randomly;  when  a  student  hears  a  word  naming 
one  of  his  or  her  pictures  he  or  she  turns  it  over.  When  a 
student  has  turned  over  all  five  pictures  s/he  calls  out 
BINGO ! 

Alternatively,  rather  than  calling  out  a  word  for  each 
picture  you  can  describe  the  pictures.  This  is  clearly  a 
more  demanding  activity. 

Demonstrating  understanding  of  a  dialogue 

Most  pictures  in  the  book 

If  you  want  to  test  the  students'  understanding  of  parts 
of  a  dialogue  you  can  ask  them  to  complete  a  picture  or 
to  draw  one.  In  principle  this  idea  applies  to  most 
pictures  in  the  book. 

Example:  The  students  listen  to  a  dialogue  describing 
someone's  appearance  (on  cassette  or  between  two 
students  in  the  class).  They  draw  the  information  they 
hear  onto  a  simple  drawing  of  a  box  person,  for  example, 
beard,  moustache,  long  hair,  a  brown  hat,  jacket,  short 
trousers,  etc.  See  page  18. 


Demonstrating  understanding  of  a  story 

Beauty  and  the  Beast  page  126 

Students  can  be  asked  to  put  muddled  pictures  into  the 
correct  sequence  for  the  story  you  have  told.  You  would 
have  to  photocopy  the  page  first,  cut  up  the  pictures  and 
hand  them  out  in  a  muddled  sequence. 

Gapped  exercises,  multiple  choice,  true/false,  questions 
and  answers 

Most  pictures  in  the  book 

The  information  needed  to  do  these  traditional  activities 
can  be  taken  from  a  variety  of  pictures. 


Speaking,  writing  and  pictures 

Some  ways  of  using  pictures 

1  To  motivate  the  student  to  speak  or  to  write 

2  To  create  a  context  within  which  his/her  response  will 
have  meaning 

3  To  provide  the  student  with  information  to  use  in 
controlled  practice  work.  Pictures  showing  objects, 
actions,  events  and  relationships  can  cue  answers  to 
questions,  substitutions  and  sentence  completions 

4  To  sponsor,  stimulate  and  possibly  to  guide,  spoken  and 
written  descriptions,  narrations  or  dialogues 

5  To  sponsor,  stimulate  and  offer  information  for  free 
writing  and  speaking.  'Free'  in  the  sense  of  the  teacher 
offering  no  language  guidance  or  restrictions 

Mechanical  and  communicative  use  of  language 

Pictures  can  be  used  in  activities  which  offer  little  more 
than  mechanical  practice  in  the  use  of  the  language  or  may 
be  used  in  communicative  activities  which  would  be 
meaningful  to  the  students  even  if  they  did  them  in  their 
own  language. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  communicative  activities  may 
demand  an  objective  response  or  a  subjective  response. 
For  example,  if  you  make  a  big  simple  drawing  of  a 
person  jumping  and  then  slowly  pull  it  out  of  an 
envelope,  the  students  can  be  asked  to  guess  what  it  is. 
Their  guesses  will  be  as  objective  as  they  can  make  them; 
there  is  a  right  or  wrong  answer.  If  you  show  the  picture 
of  the  seaside  and  ask  the  students  to  say  whether  or  not 
it  reminds  them  of  their  holidays  by  the  sea,  the  answers 
must  be  subjective  and  cannot  be  judged  as  right  or 
wrong  as  far  as  the  content  of  what  they  say  is  concerned. 
In  the  case  of  the  partiallv-hidden  drawing  the  students 
are  being  motivated  by  being  challenged.  In  the  case  of  the 
exchange  of  feelings  and  experiences,  the  students  are 
being  invited  and  encouraged. 

The  idea  of  challenge,  invitation  and  encouragement  can  be 
used  by  the  teacher  to  help  him  or  her  k/minimise  the 
amount  of  purely  mechanical  work  the  students  are 
asked  to  do. 

Some  ways  of  challenging  and  encouraging 
students 

The  idea  of  challenge  and  invitation  can  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  students  at  the  highest  and  at  the  most  basic  of 
proficiency  levels.  The  activities  arising  include 
controlled,  guided  and  free  activities,  as  well  as 
subjective  or  objective  responses. 

Identifying 

Challenge  the  students  to  identify  a  picture  which  is 
difficult  to  identify.  You  may  show  them  the  picture  at 
great  speed  or  show  them  only  a  small  uncharacteristic 
part  of  it.  In  the  case  of  these  two  examples  the  students 
call  out  and  attempt  to  describe  what  they  see.  Other 
types  of  challenge  to  identify  depend  on  the  students 
asking  questions.  For  example,  you  think  of  one  picture 
and  they  ask  you  questions  to  find  out  which  one  it  is. 

Describing 

Challenge  the  students  to  describe  a  picture  so  well  that 
other  students  can  do  something.  For  example,  the  other 
students  might  draw  a  picture  based  on  the  description 
or  they  might  just  name  what  has  been  described. 

The  student  can  describe  by  speaking  or  by  writing  and, 
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depending  on  the  activity,  the  student  can  describe  the 
picture  objectively  or  subjectively.  For  example,  if  the 
student  thinks  about  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  first  part  of 
the  book  (for  example,  the  official  and  the  waiting  people 
on  page  51)  and  recounts  a  personal  experience  relating 
to  the  picture  so  that  the  other  student  can  say  which 
picture  it  is.  This  would  be  a  subjective  description. 

Matching 

Challenge  the  students  to  find  a  relationship  between 
two  bits  of  information,  for  example,  between  two 
pictures  or  a  picture  and  a  text.  Many  of  the  best-known 
language  games  belong  to  this  kind  of  challenge,  for 
example,  true/false  games  (in  which  the  student  has  to 
match  what  is  said  against  what  he  or  she  knows  to  be 
true  or  false);  Bingo  (Lotto)  games;  picture/text 
matching  activities. 

Once  more,  the  matching  could  be  objective  or 
subjective.  For  example,  a  subjective  matching  could  be 
between  two  pictures  with  no  obvious  connection  except 
to  an  individual  who  feels  there  is  one  and  is  willing  to 
tell  the  others  what  it  is. 

Grouping 

Challenge  the  students  to  find  a  relationship  between 
three  or  more  bits  of  information.  The  bits  of  information 
might  be  all  pictures  or  could  be  pictures,  written  texts, 
objects,  tape  recordings,  etc.  The  grouping  could  be 
objective  or  subjective.  For  example,  an  objective 
grouping  could  be  all  those  objects  which  are  usually 
associated  with  a  particular  job. 

Sequencing 

Challenge  the  students  to  place  various  bits  of 
information  into  a  sequence.  For  example,  a  number  of 
individual  pictures  or  a  number  of  pictures  and  texts.  If 
you  cut  up  one  of  the  story  sequences,  for  example. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  it  would  be  an  objective  challenge  to 
place  them  into  the  correct  sequence.  If  you  give  the 
students  one  page  of  objects  and  ask  them  to  write  a 
story  which  involves  at  least  ten  of  the  objects  it  would 
be  a  subjective  challenge,  as  there  is  no  'correct'  sequence 
for  this. 

Ordering 

Challenge  the  students  to  place  various  bits  of 
information  into  an  order  of  value.  For  example,  various 
pictures  or  pictures  and  texts.  You  could  photocopy  the 
pages  of  foods  and  ask  the  students  to  put  them  into  their 
order  of  appropriacy  for  a  school  day  outing  by  coach.  A 
more  subjective  invitation  would  be  to  place  the  foods  in 
a  personal  order  of  preference  and  then  to  find  someone 
in  the  class  with  the  same  order  of  preference. 

Remembering 

Challenge  the  students  to  remember  what  is  shown  in  a 
picture  or  in  a  sequence  of  pictures.  You  might  make  that 
part  of  a  preparation  for  dealing  with  everyday  life 
situations  ('training  the  visual  memory'!)  Copy  the  street 
scene  (page  37)  onto  a  transparency,  show  it  to  the 
students  for  three  minutes  and  then  ask  them  who  was  in 
the  street  and  what  they  were  doing.  Another  well 
known  picture  memory  game  is  sometimes  called 
'Pelmanism',  in  which  about  twenty  small  pictures  are 
laid  upside  down  and  then  students  try  to  remember 
which  is  which.  If  they  are  correct  they  take  the  picture 
and  have  another  go.  Both  these  examples  are  challenges. 


You  might,  on  the  other  hand,  invite  the  learners  to  look 
at  the  pictures  of  young  children  on  page  55  and 
remember  their  own  childhood.  Alternatively,  the 
students  could  look  at  the  pages  of  expressions,  pick  out 
one  of  them  and  tell  their  neighbours  when  they  last  felt 
the  same  and  what  happened. 

Pictures  as  cues  in  mini-dialogues 

Most  pages  with  individual  pictures 

Pictures  have  been  used  for  many  years  to  cue 
substitutions  within  dialogues  in  which  the  basic 
sentence  patterns  are  determined  by  the  teacher.  Such 
dialogue  work,  after  an  initial  demonstration,  would 
normally  be  done  in  pairs  or  group  work.  The  pictures 
would  either  be  printed  on  a  single  sheet  and  taken  in 
turn  or  each  picture  would  be  on  a  single  piece  of  paper 
or  card  and  then  turned  over  or  taken  by  a  student.  The 
advantage  of  the  latter  lies  partly  in  the  element  of 
surprise  and  interest;  more  importantly,  however,  the 
advantage  lies  in  the  creation  of  an  'information  gap' 
between  the  students.  If  only  student  B  sees  the  picture 
there  is  some  reason  for  student  A  asking  the  question. 
The  idea  of  'information  gap'  and  'opinion  gap'  has  been 
central  to  language  teaching  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
However,  it  is  not  enough;  a  'gap'  is  no  use  if  the  student 
is  not  motivated  to  cross  the  gap  -  and  that  is  where  the 
idea  of  challenge,  invitation  and  encouragement  come  in. 
The  following  example  of  a  mini-dialogue,  prompted  by 
pictures,  hovers  on  the  edge  of  being  of  sufficient  interest 
to  make  the  students  want  to  know  what  the  other  is 
saying  and  want  to  respond. 

Example:  photocopy  the  two  pages  of  jobs  on  pages  58 
and  59.  Cut  them  up  and  distribute  approximately  ten  to 
each  group  of  four  students.  Place  the  pictures  upside 
down.  Students  take  it  in  turns  to  turn  a  picture  over  and 
then,  referring  to  that  picture,  they  ask  another  student 
Would  you  like  to  be  a  (farmer)?  The  other  student  replies 
truthfully  Yes,  l  would. /No,  I  wouldn't/I  don't 
know /Definitely  not!,  etc. 

Many  of  the  pages  of  objects  or  of  actions  can  be  used 
as  cues  for  mini-dialogues.  I  suggest  that  you  photocopy 
the  page  of  pictures  you  need,  stick  the  page  onto  card, 
cut  up  the  card  into  the  individual  pictures,  put  them 
into  an  envelope,  write  the  instructions  and  sample 
dialogue  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  as  follows: 

Pictures:  Jobs 

How  to  play:  Place  the  pictures  upside  down  on  the 
table.  Take  it  in  turns  to  pick  up  a  picture  and  to  ask 
someone  else  a  question. 

Student  A:  (picking  up  a  picture  of  a  farmer)  Would  you 
like  to  be  a  farmer? 

Student  B:  (telling  the  truth)  Yes,  I  would. /No,  I  wouldn't. 
Optional  language:  Yes,  it  would  be  greatl/No,  it  would  be 
horrible! /Certainly  not!/It  -would  be  very  boring/hard/funny/ 
easy  ... 

Extension  into  unguided  oral  fluency: 

Student  A:  Why? 

Student  B:  Because  I  love  animals  and  I  love  working  outside 
in  the  clean  air,  etc. 
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Examples  of  ways  of  using  the  pictures 
page  by  page 

In  the  following  section,  due  to  limitation  of  space,  I  have 
only  been  able  to  suggest  a  few  ways  of  using  the  many 
pictures  in  the  book.  For  more  ideas  on  using  pictures, 
see  Further  rending  on  page  139. 

How  to  draw  (pages  3  to  35) 

Activity  1 

This  section  is  primarily  for  you.  However,  a  drawing 
lesson  based  on  these  pages  would  be  interesting  for  the 
students  and  would  contextualise,  very  naturally,  a  lot  of 
basic  vocabulary  for  the  body,  plus  comparative  forms. 
Consider  giving  a  drawing  lesson  ...  then  the  students 
can  help  you  draw  pictures  in  the  future! 

How  to  draw  faces  (pages  11  to  14) 

Activity  2 

The  students  would  probably  enjoy  learning  to  make 
these  expressions  and  it  would  be  a  good  way  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  words  for  the  emotions.  The 
comparative  forms  are  also  well  contextualised  with 
these  drawings. 

How  to  draw  faces  (page  14) 

Activity  3 

Show  the  students  how  to  draw  younger  and  younger 
people.  Give  each  student  several  pieces  of  paper  so  that 
they  can  produce  several  faces  each.  Ask  groups  of  four 
to  arrange  their  faces  in  terms  of  how  old  they  look  and 
to  use  the  phrases:  S/he's  older/younger  than  her/him.  How 
old  is  s/he ?  S/he's  about  (3). 

Activity  4 

Some  of  the  people  are  looking  at  different  angles.  Show 
the  students  how  to  do  this  and  ask  them  to  suggest  what 
they  think  the  people  are  looking  at.  Which  student  can 
produce  the  most  unexpected  suggestion? 

How  to  draw  faces  (pages  15  to  18) 

Activity  5 

Which  of  these  drawings  is  a  clear,  unambiguous 
illustration  of  the  word?  Which  is  the  most  ambiguous? 
Copy  the  ones  you  want  the  students  to  learn  and  ask 
them  to  rank  them  in  order  of  their  ambiguity. 

Activity  6 

Ask  the  students  to  imagine  why  the  person  feels  as  he  or 
she  does,  what  has  just  happened  and  what  will  happen 
next. 

Activity  7 

The  students,  working  in  pairs,  imagine  a  conversation 
between  any  two  of  these  people.  They  act  out  the 
conversation.  The  other  students  must  guess  which  were 
the  two  faces  and  words  providing  the  starting  point  for 
the  dialogue. 

Activity  S 

Each  student  chooses  one  of  the  expressions  and  tries  to 


make  the  same  facial  expression.  His  or  her  partner  tries 
to  guess  how  s/he  feels. 

How  to  draw  faces  (page  18)  caricatures  (pages 
19  to  24) 

Activity  9 

The  pictures  on  these  pages  provide  the  basis  of  a  whole 
'soap  opera'  set  of  characters  which  can  be  used  as  a 
small  element  in  a  language  programme  or  as  the  chief 
vehicle  of  it. 

Teachers  who  have  made  soap  opera  characters  a  central 
part  of  their  teaching  have  told  me  that  student  age  and 
proficiency  level  make  no  difference;  everyone  enjoys  the 
experience,  business  people  as  well  as  children! 

The  advantage  of  soap  opera  characters  is  that  the 
students  create  everything  about  them  and  they  can  be 
made  to  do  anything  at  all.  Information  about  the 
characters  can  grow  as  the  students'  proficiency  grows. 
In  the  early  stages  the  characters  can  be  given  names, 
ages  and  hobbies.  In  the  later  stages  thev  can  discuss 
what  they  would  do  if  they  won  a  million  dollars  and 
they  can  write  to  each  other  about  it. 

The  students  are  responsible  for  establishing  the 
information  since  it  is  their  creation.  Dialogues,  letters, 
newspapers,  radio  and  videos  can  be  made. 

How  to  draw  fantasy  creatures  (page  26) 

Activity  10 

It  is  often  much  easier  to  use  the  artificiality  of  a  very 
limited  amount  of  language  about  a  fantasy  creature 
than  about  normal,  real  people  whom  one  knows  to  be 
infinitely  complex!  The  students  can  be  asked  to  suggest 
crazy  names,  ages,  hobbies,  likes  and  dislikes  for  these 
creatures. 

Make  a  character  profile  of  one  of  these  creatures. 
Interview  him  or  her  for  one  of  the  jobs  illustrated  on 
pages  58  to  59. 

Activity  1 1 

Imagine  one  of  these  creatures  arriving  in  one  of  the 
scenes  on  pages  36  to  52.  What  would  happen?  Write  a 
story  or  a  dialogue  about  it. 

Settings  (pages  37  to  53) 

The  complexity  of  these  pictures  is  one  of  their  strengths. 
Activity  12  (Any  setting) 

Ask  the  students  to  call  out  or  to  list  down  as  many 
words  as  they  can  about  the  picture  in  three  minutes.  If 
this  is  done  in  groups  there  can  be  a  group  competition. 
Following  this  the  words  can  be  put  into  as  many  groups 
as  the  students  can  devise  or  into  alphabetical  order. 

Word  trees  can  be  made  (e.g.  for  Sitting  room  on  page  45): 

Activity  13  (Any  setting) 

Pairwork.  One  student  pretends  to  be  blind.  The  other 
describes  the  scene  to  him  or  her.  The  first  student 
guesses  where  it  is. 

Activity  14  (Any  setting) 

Pairwork.  Each  pair  writes  ten  sentences  with  gaps. 
These  are  given  to  another  pair  of  students  who  must 
complete  the  sentences  by  referring  to  the  picture.  (You 
must  decide  whether  to  allow  the  questions  to  be  passed 


to  the  other  pair  before  you  correct  them. 

Activity  15  (Most  settings) 

Pairwork.  Each  pair  writes  ten  sentences  which  are  true 
or  false.  These  are  given  to  another  pair  who  must  read 
them  and  decide  which  are  true  and  which  are  false. 

Activity  16  (Most  settings) 

The  teacher  remains  silent  but  gestures  at  a  projected 
image  or  wall  chart  of  the  picture.  The  gestures  indicate 
what  the  students  should  describe  and  say  about  the 
picture. 

Example:  (Street  page  37) 

A  street. 

A  busy  street. 

There  are  a  lot  of  cars. 

A  woman  is  coming  out  of  a  shop. 

She's  coming  out  of  the  baker's. 

Activity  17  (Most  settings) 

The  students  look  at  the  picture  and  decide  where  the 
place  is,  who  the  people  might  be,  what  they  might  be 
doing /thinking /feeling,  why  they  might  be  doing/ 
thinking/feeling  this  way,  how  well  they  know  each 
other. 

Activity  18  (Most  settings) 

The  students  choose  where  they  would  like  to  be  in  the 
picture.  They  say  why  and  what  they  would  be  doing, 
saying,  thinking  and  feeling.  They  could  add  what  they 
can  see,  hear,  smell,  touch,  taste. 

Activity  19  (Beach  page  40) 

Each  student  says  what  s/he  saw  this  afternoon  and  tries 


to  repeat  what  everybody  else  saw,  trying  to  remember  it 
all  in  the  correct  order: 

This  afternoon  1  saw  a  girl  sunbathing  and  a  ship  sailing  and 
a  helicopter  flying,  etc. 

Alternatively:  This  afternoon  I  saw  a  girl.  She  was 
sunbathing.  I  saw  a  ship.  It  was  sailing.  I  saw  a  helicopter.  It 
was  flying. 

Activity  20  (Most  settings) 

Ask  the  students  to  look  at  a  setting  for  three  minutes 
and  then  to  turn  the  picture  over  and  to  describe  the 
picture  from  memory.  After  fifteen  minutes  (or  whatever 
time  you  judge  to  be  appropriate)  ask  the  students  to 
compare  their  descriptions  with  their  neighbours  and  to 
write  together  as  good  a  description  as  they  can. 
Alternatively,  you  or  a  student  stand  with  your  back  to 
the  projected  scene  and  try  to  describe  it  to  the  class. 
Alternatively:  each  student  studies  one  of  four  pictures. 
S/he  then  leaves  the  picture  on  the  desk  and  circulates 
trying  to  find  which  other  students  had  the  same  picture. 

Activity  21  (Any  setting) 

In  pairs,  the  students  take  it  in  turns  to  describe  someone 
or  something  in  the  picture  so  well  that  their  partner  can 
identify  him/her/it. 

Activity  22  (Any  setting) 

A  student  pretends  that  s/he  is  a  mouse  and  is  hiding  in 
the  picture.  The  other  students  must  try  to  find  where 
the  mouse  is  by  asking  questions:  Are  you  in  the  man's 
hat?  etc. 

Activity  23  (Any  setting) 

In  pairs  the  students  write  ten  sentences  about  the 
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picture  which  may  be  true  or  false.  The  students  give 
their  sentences  to  other  pairs  who  must  read  them  and 
decide  whether  or  not  they  are  true  or  false. 

Activity  24  (Any  setting) 

The  students  write  a  list  of  twenty  things  which  might 
have  just  happened  before  the  situation  depicted  in  the 
picture.  Alternatively,  they  write  twenty  things  which 
might  happen  next.  Display  the  students'  ideas  and  ask 
them  to  decide  who  has  the  most  interesting  ideas.  You 
might  like  to  help  them  to  get  the  idea  by  practising 
orally  with  a  different  picture. 

Example:  ( Terrace  page  39) 

What  might  have  just  happened  before  the  picture? 

The  man  who  is  reading  might  have  gone  into  the  house  and 
asked  for  a  drink. 

Activity  25  (Any  setting) 

Students  write  a  letter  or  a  postcard  as  if  they  were  a 
person  in  the  picture.  They  can  include  several  things 
which  are  untrue.  Another  student  reads  the  letter  and 
decides  if  any  of  it  is  untrue. 

Activity  26  (Any  setting) 

Groupwork.  Give  each  group  a  copy  of  the  same  picture. 
Each  group  writes  ten  questions  about  the  picture.  Take 
the  pictures  from  them.  Each  group  then  takes  it  in  turns 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  other  groups  who  must  write 
down  their  answer  from  memory.  When  every  group 
has  asked  five  questions  find  out  which  groups  have  the 
most  correct  answers. 

Activity  27  (Any  setting) 

Give  each  pair  one  photocopy  of  a  scene.  (Enlarge  the 
picture  to  fill  an  A4  sheet  if  possible.)  Ask  them  to  hold 
the  paper  to  the  light  but  to  view  the  scene  from  the  back 
of  the  paper.  They  will  see  the  picture  through  the  paper. 
Ask  them  to  write  on  the  back  of  the  sheet  all  the  words 
they  can  which  describe  the  picture  on  the  other  side. 
They  should  write  each  word  exactly  where  the 
object/person  shows  through  from  the  other  side.  This  is 
more  easily  done  if  the  picture  is  held  against  a  window. 


This  paper  can  then  be  used  as  a  vocabulary  test  bv  the 
students.  Student  A  sits  with  his  or  her  back  to  the  light 
and  looks  at  the  picture.  S/he  points  to  each  part  of  the 
picture  naming  whatever  s/he  can.  Student  B,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  paper,  can  see  the  picture  showing 
through  and  the  written  vocabulary,  as  well  as  the 
shadow  of  the  other  student's  finger.  Student  B  can  then 
confirm  or  reject  what  Student  A  is  saying. 

Activity  28  (Most  settings) 

Photocopy  a  scene  onto  a  transparency.  Place  a  piece  of 
a  paper  with  a  hole  in  it  on  the  OHP  glass.  Pass  the  scene 


over  the  hole  and  challenge  the  students  to  identify  what 
they  can  see  from  these  tiny  glimpses  and  to  predict  what 
other  things  they  might  see  and  to  remember  what  they 
have  seen.  Then  show  them  the  whole  picture  rather 
than  the  hole  picture!  This  is  known  as  the  holistic 
method!  (strange  English  humour  ...) 

Activity  29  (Most  settings) 

Photocopy  various  scenes.  Cut  them  in  half.  Give  each 
student  a  half  picture.  S/he  writes  four  sentences 
describing  their  picture.  Display  these  descriptions. 
Students  read  the  descriptions  and  decide  who  has  the 
other  half  of  their  picture. 

Activity  30  (Most  settings) 

Photocopy  some  scenes.  Cut  them  into  six  or  eight 
pieces.  Give  each  student  one  piece.  The  students  must 
study  their  piece  of  picture  and  then  talk  to  other 
students  and  find  out  who  has  pieces  of  the  same  picture. 
Finally  they  should  put  all  their  pieces  of  picture  together 
to  make  the  whole  picture. 

Topics,  behaviour  and  notions  (pages  54  to  83) 

Activity  31  (Most  pages) 

Many  of  these  pages  can  be  used  as  picture  cues  for  the 
mini-dialogues  described  on  page  130.  Particularly 
useful:  professions  pages  58  to  59;  animals  pages  65  to  66; 
free  time  pages  68  to  70;  travel  page  71;  health  page  75  to 
76;  clothes  pages  77  to  78;  food  pages  79  to  82;  weather  page 
83. 

Example:  weather 

Student  A:  What's  the  weather  like  today? 

Student  B:  (student,  picking  up  a  card)  It's  raining. 
Student  A:  What  are  you  going  to  do,  then? 

Student  B:  /  think  I'll  . . .  (go  fishing). 

Student  A:  Good  idea! /You  must  be  mad! /I  will  as 
well! /Oh,  /  won't'. /Ridiculous!,  etc. 

Activity  32  (Most  pages) 

Pairs  look  at  a  page  for  three  minutes  and  then  write 
down  all  the  pictures  they  remember. 

Alternatively:  cut  up  the  page  into  twenty  pictures.  Turn 
them  over  and  try  to  remember  which  is  "which.  Point  at 
the  back  of  each  picture  and  try  to  name  it.  Turn  it  over. 

If  you  are  right  you  can  keep  it. 

Activity  33  (Most  pages) 

Groupwork.  One  student  thinks  of  one  picture  shown  on 
one  page  and  the  others  ask  questions  to  find  out  which 
it  is. 

Activity  34  (Most  pages) 

Pairs  study  one  page  and  try  to  find  ten  different  ways  of 
grouping  the  objects. 

Activity  35  (Most  pages) 

Give  any  two  of  the  pictures  to  a  student  and  ask  him  or 
her  to  say  what  the  relationship  between  them  might  be. 
Example:  The  postman  should  eat  this  beef  to  make  his  legs 
stronger. 

When  I'm  hot  I  don't  want  to  wear  a  heavy  suit. 
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Activity  36  (Most  pictures  of  objects) 

Students  are  given  a  picture  of  an  object  and  have  to  try 
to  persuade  other  students  to  'buy'  it. 

Alternatively,  the  student  has  to  complain  about  the 
object  s/he  has  'bought'.  The  class  consider  the 
complaint  and  decide  if  it  is  convincing. 

Alternatively,  the  student  has  to  think  of  five  different 
things  that  s/he  could  do  with  the  object  he  or  she  has 
been  given. 

Groups  could  compete  to  see  how  many  different  things 
could  be  done  with  the  object. 

Alternatively,  the  students  try  to  say  why  one  of  the 
people  represented  on  pages  14  to  22  would  love  to  have 
it! 

Activity  37  (Most  pictures  of  objects.) 

Give  each  group  pictures  of  twenty  objects  and  ask  them 
to  decide  which  five  objects  they  would  take  if  they  were: 
on  a  desert  island /staying  in  hospital/camping  on 
holiday  /on  a  train  journey 

Activity  38  (Most  pages.) 

Give  the  student  one  of  the  pictures  and  ask  him  or  her 
to  say  why  it  could  be  a  metaphor  for  something  else,  for 
example,  their  friend /a  student/a  teacher/a  teenager/a 
prime  minister/love. 

Activity  39  (Professions  pages  58  and  59) 

Students  choose  one  of  the  jobs,  write  four  good  things 
about  it  and  four  bad  things  about  it.  Read  their  eight 
lines  to  another  student  and  see  if  s/he  can  identify  the 
job  referred  to. 

Activity  40  (House  and  home  pages  60  to  63) 

Give  selected  individual  pictures  to  each  student.  S/he 
writes  three  lines  describing  its  use.  S/he  snows  the 
descriptions  to  five  other  students  who  try  to  identify  the 
object  referred  to.  If  most  of  the  students  identify  the 
object  correctly  then  s/he  has  communicated 
successfully! 

Illustrated  vocabulary  and  grammar  (pages  84  to 
117) 

Illustrations  of  grammatical  features  and  vocabulary  do 
not  teach  the  concepts  represented.  It  is  only  by 
'handling'  the  grammar  and  experiencing  its  meanings 
that  the  student  can  learn.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  a  most 
useful  activity  to  ask  the  students  to  think  of  alternative 
ways  of  drawing  pictures  to  illustrate  the  concepts  in  this 
section.  In  the  act  of  doing  this  work  the  student's  feeling 
for  the  grammar  will  take  a  step  forward. 

The  many  activities  which  focus  on  grammatical  points 
or  specific  areas  of  lexis  which  are  possible  with  the  other 
pictures  in  the  book  are  just  as  likely  to  help  the  students 
to  internalise  and  grasp  the  grammar  as  a  specific  section 
on  grammar. 

On  pages  100  and  101  there  are  eight  strips  of  pictures 
illustrating  various  tense  forms.  Give  the  students  a 
selection  of  ten  verbs  from  pages  87  to  98.  Either  write 
the  verbs  on  the  board  or  photocopy  the  pictures  and 
give  each  pair  of  students  an  identical  set.  Select  the 
strips  of  tenses  which  you  wish  the  students  to  practise. 
Each  pair  attempts  to  make  as  many  alternative 
examples  as  possible  using  the  ten  verbs.  After  five 
minutes  ask  each  pair  to  join  another  pair  and  to  add 
their  sentences  together.  Give  them  another  five  minutes 


to  find  as  many  examples  as  possible.  See  which  group  of 
four  has  made  the  most  examples.  Examine  each 
example  of  the  winning  group  with  the  class  as  a  whole 
to  check  that  they  really  have  won!  This  enables  you  to 
do  some  intensive  grammar  practice! 

Pictures  for  Composition.  (Pages  119  to  127) 

There  are  four  types  of  picture  in  this  section: 

1  Individual  speculative  pictures  which  are  intended  for 
use  as  single  pictures.  Pages  119  to  120. 

2  Ambiguous  story  sequences  in  which  there  is  no  final 
'correct'  story.  Pages  121  to  123. 

3  A  flowchart  of  random  pictures,  abstract  marks,  words, 
symbols,  numbers  which  act  as  cues  for  a  story.  Pages 
124  and  125. 

4  Picture  strips  of  well  known  stories.  Page  126  and  127. 

Individual  speculative  pictures.  (Pages  119  to 
120) 

Activity  41  (Any  speculative  pictures) 

Using  one  of  these  pictures  a  possible  sequence  of 
activities  is  as  follows: 

Description 

First  of  all,  the  students  describe  in  very  simple  terms 
what  they  can  see.  How  many  people  are  there?  What's  this? 
etc. 

Interpretation 

Conflicting  individual  interpretations  of  what  is 
represented  become  apparent  very  quickly,  and  should 
be  encouraged  as  they  lead  to  genuine  exchanges  of 
views.  It  is  advisable  for  the  teacher  him/herself  not  to 
allow  anyone's  interpretation  to  'crush'  another's. 

Here  are  some  useful  questions: 

What  is  happening? 

Do  you  agree? 

What  has  happened? 

What  will  happen  next? 

Why  do  you  think  this  is  a  room  in  a  house /hut /factory /school, 
etc.? 

Why  do  you  think  it  is  a  back  door  and  not  a  front  door? 
Personal  experiences 

Sometimes  discussion  of  what  might  be  happening  in  the 
picture  leads  to  personal  experiences,  for  example, 
accidents  of  various  kinds.  Let  students  tell  each  other 
these  associated  experiences  ...  possibly  some  can  be 
shared  with  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Broader  issues 

Sometimes  a  broader  issue  might  emerge  and  be 
highlighted  by  the  teacher.  For  example,  the  question  of 
punishment  for  people  who  are  seen  as  responsible  for 
the  'accident'.  How  should  the  person  be  punished?  What  is 
the  role  of  punishment  in  society?  How  have  you  been 
punished? 

Written  and  acted  conversations 

Ask  the  students  to  imagine  a  conversation  between  the 
people  (or  other  people  not  depicted,  e.g.  a  neighbour) 
before,  during  or  after  the  incident  depicted.  They 
should  write  the  conversation  down,  perhaps  with 
another  student,  and  then  act  or  read  it  out. 
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Making  the  picture  less  ambiguous 

Agree  on  an  interpretation  of  the  pictures.  Ask  the 
students  to  suggest  how  to  make  the  picture  less 
ambiguous  by  modifying  the  drawing:  by  adding  to  it  or 
by  changing  parts  of  its.  This  activity  is  very  useful  for 
contextualising  the  following  language: 

Example  (Page  120  bottom  right  picture) 

If  you  wanted  to  make  the  picture  into  a  sitting  room  rather 
than  a  classroom  what  should  you  do? 

You  should  put  some  curtains  on  the  window. 

How  can  you  show  that  it  is  a  window?  What  should  you 
draw? 

You  could  draw  a  window  ledge  and  some  reflections  on  the 
glass. 

You  could  draw  something  through  the  window,  etc. 

Ambiguous  story  sequences  (pages  121  to  122) 

Activity  42 

These  stories  may  be  copied  as  they  are  or  cut  up  into 
their  different  frames.  There  is  no  one  correct  story! 

Pairs  of  students  invent  a  story.  Each  makes  sure  that 
s/he  knows  their  story  and  then  goes  to  other  students  to 
take  it  in  turns  to  tell  the  story,  referring  to  the  pictures. 

A  flowchart  of  random  pictures,  etc.  (Page  125) 

Activity  43 

If  the  students  have  never  seen  such  a  thing  in  their  lives 
before  it  would  be  better  to  invent  a  story  together, 
orally,  based  on  this  page.  You  could  ask  the  students  to 
take  a  soap  opera  character  through  this  maze  of 
information!  Once  they  have  the  idea  they  can  be  asked 
to  make  their  own  flowchart  and  then  to  write  their  way 
through  it.  Essentially,  the  students  are  asked  to  write  a 
story  in  which  every  piece  of  information  is  taken  into 
account.  The  reader  of  the  story  should  be  able  to  follow 
the  route  through  the  information  which  the  storv  writer 
took. 

Note:  three  types  of  line  and  their  possible  interpretation 
have  been  drawn  at  the  bottom  of  page  125.  These 
emotions  can  add  'flavour'  to  the  story. 

Story  sequence:  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  (Page  126) 

Activity  44 

The  students  can  be  asked  to  study  the  strips,  imagine 
the  story  and  to  tell  it  or  write  it  before  you  tell  it. 
Alternatively,  copy  the  strips,  cut  them  up  and  give  them 
to  a  group  of  students.  Then  ask  the  students  to  put  the 
strips  into  the  correct  sequence  as  you  tell  them  the  story. 
The  gist  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast  is  as  follows: 

1  A  rich  merchant  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

2  The  youngest  daughter  was  called  Beauty. 

3  The  merchant  was  having  a  difficult  time  and  had  no  money 
left. 

4  His  children  were  very  worried. 

5  One  day  the  merchant  set  off  to  a  distant  town  to  do  some 
business.  The  older  sisters  wanted  him  to  bring  them  dresses 
from  the  city;  the  brothers  wanted  smart  hats;  Beauty  just 
asked  for  a  rose. 

6  The  father  came  to  the  castle. 

7  There  was  710  one  about  so  he  went  inside  and  found  a  meal 
waiting.  He  ate  it. 

8  There  was  no  one  about  so  lie  slept  on  one  of  the  beds. 

9  Next  morning  he  saw  a  rose  and  remembering  Beauty  he 


picked  it  for  her. 

10  Suddenly  a  huge  monster  appeared  and  said,  'You  have 
eaten  my  food  and  slept  in  my  bed,  now  you  have  taken  my 
rose!'  The  merchant  told  the  monster  that  the  rose  was  for  his 
daughter. 

11  ‘Give  me  your  daughter  otherwise  I  will  eat  you!’  said  the 
monster. 

12  The  merchant  went  home  so  that  lie  could  say  goodbye  to  his 
children  before  returning  to  the  monster  to  be  eaten.  However, 
Beauty  insisted  on  returning  with  him. 

13  So  Beauty  returned  with  her  father  to  the  castle. 

14  Every  evening  the  monster  came  to  watch  Beauty  eat  and 
they  talked  together. 

15  This  continued  for  several  months  until  Beauty  said  how 
much  she  missed  her  father.  The  monster  gave  her  a  ring  and 
told  her  that  it  would  carry  her  home  and  back  again  instantly. 
He  made  her  agree  to  return  in  one  week. 

16  Her  father  was  very  pleased  to  see  her  and  she  stayed  for 
more  than  a  week. 

17  Suddenly,  one  night,  she  woke  up.  She  felt  something 
terrible  had  happened. 

18  She  took  the  ring  and  turned  it  on  her  finger. 

19  Instantly,  she  was  back  with  the  monster.  She  found  him 
lying  in  the  garden  as  if  he  were  dead.  She  was  so  sorry  that  she 
kissed  him. 

20  He  opened  his  eyes  and  she  told  him  that  she  loved  him. 

21  This  was  the  magic  he  needed!  He  turned  back  into  a 
beautiful  prince. 

22  They  married  and  all  the  family  came  to  their  wedding. 

Media 

Chalkboard  and  whiteboard 

Whenever  possible  do  your  drawings  on  paper,  card  or 
on  OHP  transparencies  so  that  you  can  use  them  again. 
(Preparing  pictures  at  home  also  means  that  you  can 
draw  in  peace  and  produce  them  the  instant  you  need 
them.) 

If  you  do  wish  to  draw  on  the  board,  it  is  of 
tremendous  help  if  you  have  at  least  tried  out  the 
drawing  beforehand,  perhaps  copying  it  from  this  book 
or  from  a  photograph. 

Many  teachers  say  that  the  very  inadequacy  of  their 
drawings  catches  the  students'  attention.  However,  even 
a  good  joke  begins  to  lose  its  attraction  when  relentlessly 
repeated!  Even  professional  illustrators  would  find  it 
difficult  to  draw  any  action,  animal  or  object  on  the 
board  if  they  had  not  previously  studied  it.  So,  if  you  find 
it  difficult  to  draw  on  the  board  without  some 
preparation  you  are  quite  normal! 

One  way  of  retaining  interest  and  class  discipline  while 
you  draw  is  to  ask  the  students  to  guess  what  you  are 
drawing. 

Making  the  picture  develop  or  modifying  the  picture  is 
possible  on  the  board;  this  is  impossible  if  the  picture  is 
prepared  beforehand.  This  factor,  plus  the  interest  of 
seeing  something  being  made  is  the  board's  great 
attraction. 

Magnet  board,  flannel  board  and  'Blu-tack' 

Solid  people  rather  than  stick  people  are  essential  for 
these  media.  People,  animals  and  objects  can  be  stuck  on 
the  board  and  moved  around  on  a  setting,  providing 
reference  for  the  practice  of  specific  language  or  for  less 
controlled  oral  and  written  composition.  They  can  also 
be  used  as  a  support  for  listening  comprehension. 

'Blu-tack'  is  a  brand  name  for  a  substance  rather  like 
plasticine.  Small  balls  of  it  can  be  stuck  onto  the  back  of 
pictures  and  then  stuck  to  most  hard  surfaces.  It  can  be 
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used  many  times  and  doesn't  usually  damage  the  picture 
or  the  wall,  although  it  does  sometimes!  'Blu-tack'  or 
equivalent  products  are  very  much  more  convenient 
than  magnet  board  or  flannel  graph  and  offer  more  or 
less  the  same  versatility. 

Wall  pictures 

The  scenes  in  this  book  will  prove  invaluable  in  making 
wall  pictures.  As  with  all  pictures  it  is  essential  that  the 
vital  details  are  big  enough  and  clear  enough.  Solid 
figures  would  normally  be  clearer  than  stick  figures  in  a 
wall  picture. 

Picture  cards  for  class  use:  flashcards 

Such  cards  must  be  one  of  the  most  flexible  of  the  media, 
particularly  now  that  'Blu-tack'  and  its  equivalents  allow 
the  teacher  to  stick  the  cards  onto  the  board  or  onto 
cupboards,  etc.  Their  chief  role  is  in  intense  oral  work, 
both  controlled  and  open.  The  ease  with  which  a  picture 
can  be  produced,  shown  to  the  class  or  to  an  individual 
and  then  put  away  helps  the  teacher  to  create  a  sense  of 
urgency  and  drama. 

A  picture  card  can,  of  course,  simply  cue  a  response  as 
described  above.  However,  there  are  more  challenging 
or  inviting  activities  possible  with  picture  cards  which 
make  the  students  want  to  speak! 

For  example,  a  series  of  action  cards  are  shown  to  the 
students.  When  they  are  familiar  with  the  ones  in  your 
hand  (about  six  or  seven  of  them)  show  one  card  to  half 
the  class  (Group  A).  Then  tell  everyone  to  concentrate 
and  feel  the  telepathic  waves!  Group  B  then  has  three 
guesses:  7s  he  swimming?  Is  he  jumping?  Is  he  playing 
football?'  See  if  telepathy  works:  try  the  experiment 
twenty  times  and  record  each  time  a  group  guesses 
correctly  within  three  guesses.  This  simple  sentence 
pattern  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  activity.  Furthermore,  it 
is  used  as  a  genuine  question.  The  students  really  want 
to  know.  Even  a  drill  can  be  communicative! 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  use  of  a  picture  card,  in 
this  case  for  open,  unguided  communication.  Take  any 
picture  card  showing  a  few  objects  or  people  on  it.  Hold 
it  so  that  the  class  see  the  reverse  side  of  the  card,  then 
spin  it  very  rapidly!  They  will  only  see  a  flash  of  the 
picture  and  will  protest!  However,  experience  of  playing 
this  game  shows  that  people  do  see  something. 
Gradually,  as  you  spin  the  card  again  and  encourage 
discussion  the  content  of  the  picture  is  established. 

Picture  cards  for  group  use 

The  cards  can  obviously  be  smaller  than  for  class  use. 
Their  main  purpose  is  to  cue  language  in  controlled 
practice.  A  single  sentence  pattern  or  a  mini-dialogue  is 
set  by  the  teacher  and  written  on  the  board  or  on  a  piece 
of  card  which  all  the  group  can  see.  The  picture  cards  are 
usually  placed  face  down.  When  it  is  a  student's  turn  to 
speak,  s/he  picks  up  a  card  and  refers  to  it  in  his  or  her 
sentence. 

Example:  pictures  of  foods 

Student  A:  (picking  up  a  card)  Do  you  like  (chips)? 
Student  B:  (answering  truthfully)  Yes,  I  do. /No,  l 
don't. /Yes,  I  love  them. /No,  1  hate  them. 

Extension  into  unguided  oral  fluency 

Student  A:  How  often  do  you  eat  them? 

Do  you  cook  them  or  buy  them? 

When  did  you  last  eat  them? 

Are  chips  bad  for  you? 


The  overhead  projector 

Pictures  can  be  shown  on  the  OHP  with  ease.  They  can 
be  prepared  beforehand,  either  by  hand  or  copied  on  a 
photocopying  machine.  They  can  be  produced  at  the 
right  moment,  moved  around  on  the  screen,  have  text 
added  to  them  and  then  be  stored  away  to  be  used  again 
...  and  again.  The  great  flexibility  of  the  OHP  in  terms  of 
the  way  in  which  pictures  and  text  can  be  used  means 
that  all  the  skills  at  all  levels  can  be  catered  for. 

Computer  programmes 

Simple  drawing  packages  are  readily  available.  The 
technology  to  combine  words,  pictures,  interactive 
screens,  animation  and  voice  simulation  is  here.  The 
stickmen  and  stickwomen  in  this  book  have  no  fear  of 
alternative  media  and  are  ready  to  hop  into  any 
programme  you  may  like  to  write. 

Further  reading 
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Hadfield  J  and  C  Writing  Games  Nelson 

Hill  D  Visual  Impact  Longman 
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Cambridge  University  Press 
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University  Press 

Palim  and  Power  jamboree  Nelson 
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Morgan  and  Rinvolucri  Once  Upon  a  Time  Cambridge 
University  Press 

Ur  and  Wright  Five-Minute  Activities  Cambridge 
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bathe  (v),  87 

bracelet  (n),  78, 113 

angry  (adj),  15,  125 

bathroom  (n),  43,  60 

brake  (v),  87 

animal  (n),  28-30,  65-66 

beach  (n),  40 

branch  (n),  67 

ankle  (n),  75 

beans  (n),  81 

brave  (adj),  104 

answer  (v),  87 

bear  (n),  65 

bread  (n),  46,  79 

anxious  (adj),  15,  33 

beard  (n),  55,  75 

break  (v),  87 

apart  (adj),  104 

beast  (n),  126 

breast  (n),  75 

apartment  -  US  (n),  60 

beautiful  (adj),  104 

brick  (n),  113 

apologise  (v),  87 

beauty  (n),  126 

bridge  (n),  72 

apple  (n),  82 

bed  (n),  45,61,  102, 103 

bright  (adj),  104 

architect  (n),  58 

bedroom  (n),  45,  60 

bring  (v),  74,  88 

arm  (n),  75,  76,  102 

bee  (n),  65 

broad  (adj),  105 

armchair  (n),  45,  61 

beef  (n),  80 

broad-faced  (adj),  55 

around  (prep),  86 

beer  (n),  79 

broccoli  (n),  81 

arrive  (v),  87 

before  (prep),  85 

broken  (adj),  34,  76 

arrogant  (adj),  15 

begin  (v),  87 

brooch  (n),  78 

art  gallery  (n),  53 

behind  (prep),  85 

brother  (n),  57 

artist  (n),  58 

below  (prep),  86 

browse  (v),  52 

ask  (v),  87 

belt  (n),  78 

bruise  (n),  76 

asleep  (adj),  34, 104 

bend  (n),  72 

brush  (n),  63 

asparagus  (n),  81 

beneath  (prep),  85 

brussel  sprouts  (n),  81 

assistant  (shop)  (n),  59 

between  (prep),  86 

build  (v),  88 

at  (prep),  85,  92 

bicycle  (n),  30,  71 

bun  (n),  79 

attack  (v),  87 

big  (adj),  104 

bungalow  (n),  60 

attic  (n),  60 

bikini  (n),  77 

burn  (v),  88 

aubergine  (n),  81 

bird  (n),  30,  65 

burned  (partic),  88 

aunt  (n),  57 

bird  watching  (n),  68 

bus  (n),  41,71,  113 

autumn  (n),  83 

biscuit  (n),  79 

bus  station  (n),  41 

avocado  (n),  82 

bite  (v),  87 

bus  stop  (n),  41,  73 

away  (prep),  86,  94 

bitter  (adj),  15 

bush  (n),  67 

away  from  (prep),  85 

blackboard  (n),  51 

business  man/woman  (n),  58 

axe  (n),  113 

blame  (v),  87 

busy  (adj),  105 

blanket  (n),  61 

butcher  (n),  58 

baby  (n),  113 

bleed  (v),  87 

butter  (n),  80 

back  (n),  75  (adj),  104 

blind  (adj),  104 

butterfly  (n),  65 

button  (n),  113 
buy  (v),  46,  88 
by  (prep),  71,  85 

cabbage  (n),  81 

cactus  (n),  67 

cafe  (n),  47,  73 

cake  (n),  81 

call  (v),  88 

calm  (adj),  105 

camel  (n),  65,  71 

camera  (n),  113 

camping  (n),  68 

canal  (n),  64 

candy  -  US  (n),  79 

cap  (n),  77 

car  (n),  30,  68,  71 

car  racing  (n),  68 

caravan  (n),  60 

careful  (adj),  105 

careless  (adj),  105 

caricatures  (n),  19-24 

carrot  (n),  81 

carry  (v),  88 

cart  (n),  113 

cat  (n),  29,  65,  103 

catch  (v),  88 

cauliflower  (n),  81 

cautious  (adj),  15, 105 

cave  (n),  113 

cedar  (n),  67 

celery  (n),  81 

cellar  (n),  60 

central  heating  (n),  62 

cereal  (n),  80 

chain  (n),  113 

chair  (n),  32,  61 

cheap  (adj),  105 

check  (in),  48 

cheek  (n),  75 

cheerful  (adj),  105 

cheese  (n),  80 

chemist  (n),  58 

chess  (n),  68 

chest  (n),  75 

chest  of  drawers  (n),  61 

chick/chicken  (n),  30,  66,  80, 103 

child  (n),  55 

chimney  (n),  113 

chin  (n),  75 

chips  (n),  80 

chocolate  (n),  79 

choose  (v),  88 

chrysanthemum  (n),  67 

church  (n),  113 

cinema  (n),  53,  68 

circus  (n),  113 

city  (n),  64 

classroom  (n),  51 

claw  (n),  102 

clean  (v),  88  (adj),  105 

clear  (adj),  105 

clever  (adj),  105 

climb  (v),  70,  88 

clock  (n),  61 

close  (v),  88  (adj),  105 

clothes  (n),  68,  77-78 

cloudy  (adj),  83,  105 

coat  (n),  77 

coathooks  (n),  61 


cock  (n),  65 

cocktail  party  (n),  74 

coconut  (n),  82 

coffee  (n),  74,  79 

cold  (n),  76  (adj),  15,  83,  105 

collect  (v),  68 

collected  (partic),  99 

comb  (n),  113 

come  down  (v),  88 

come  on  (v),  88 

comfortable  (adj),  105 

compass  (n),  113 

computer  (n),  61,  68 

concentrating  (adj),  15 

concentration  (n),  11 

concerts  (n),  68 

confident  (adj),  15 

consonants,  103 

content  (adj),  105 

cook  (v),  88  (n),  58 

cooker  (n)  32,  43,  61 

cookie  -  US  (n),  79 

cooking  (n),  68 

cool  (adj),  105 

copy  (v),  88 

cork  (n),  114 

corn  (n),  67 

correct  (adj),  105 

costly  (adj),  105 

cottage  (n),  60 

couch  (n),  62 

cough  (n),  76  (v),  88 

count  (v),  88 

countryside  (n),  39 

courgette  (n),  81 

cousin  (n),  57 

cow  (n),  29,  65 

crab  (n),  65 

crawl  (v),  88 

cream  (n),  79 

cricket  (n),  68 

crisps  (n),  79 

crocodile  (n),  65 

crooked  (adj),  105 

cross  (v),  89 

crosswalk  -  US  (n),  72 

crowd  (n),  114 

crushed  (adj),  106 

cry  (v),  88 

cucumber  (n),  81 

cup  (n),  32,  63 

cupboard  (n),  61 

curious  (adj),  15,  106 

curly  (adj),  55,  102 

curtain  (n),  114 

cushion  (n),  114 

cut  (n),  75  (v)  89 

cycling  (n),  68 

daffodil  (n),  67 
dance  (v),  68,  89 
dancing  (n),  68 
dangerous  (adj),  106 
dark  (adj),  106 
dark-haired  (adj),  55 
dead  (adj),  106 
deaf  (adj),  106 
dear  (adj),  106 
deckchair  (n),  38 
deep  (adj),  106 


deer  (n),  65 
delicate  (adj),  106 
delighted  (adj),  106 
delivered  (partic),  99 
demand  (v),  89 
dentist  (n),  76 
deny  (v),  89 
descend  (v),  89 
desk  (n),  51,  61 
detached  (adj),  60 
determined  (adj),  15 
devil  (n),  114 
different  (adj),  106 
dig  (v),  89 

dining  room  (n),  44,  60 

dinner  (n),  74 

diphthongs,  102 

dirty  (adj),  106 

disagree  (v),  89 

disappear  (v),  89 

disappointed  (adj),  15 

disapproving  (adj),  15 

disco-dancing  (n),  68 

disgusted  (adj),  15 

dishwasher  (n),  61 

dismayed  (adj),  16 

display  (n),  35 

dive  (v),  89 

divide  (v),  89 

dizzy  (adj),  33 

do  (v),  99 

doctor  (n),  58,  76 

doctor's  surgery  (n),  73 

doctor's  waiting  room  (n),  50 

dog  (n),  29,  65 

doll  (n),  103, 114 

done  (partic),  99 

down  (prep),  85,  90,  94 

drapes  -  US  (n),  114 

draw  (v),  89 

dream  (v),  34 

dress  (v),  89  (n),  77 

dressing  table  (n),  61 

drink  (v),  40,  47,  74,  79,  89 

drive  (v),  34,  68,  89 

driver  (n),  58 

driving  (n),  68 

drop  (v),  89 

druggist  -  US  (n),  58 

drum  (n),  114 

drunk  (adj),  16 

dry  (adj),  106 

dustman  (n),  114 

ear  (n),  75,102 
earring  (n),  78,  114 
easy  (adj),  106 
eat  (v),  44,  89 
ecstatic  (adj),  16 
egg  (n),  80 
eggplant  -  US  (n),  81 
elbow  (n),  75 
eldest  (adj),  106 
electric  (adj),  106 
electric  fire  (n),  61 
electric  heater  -  US  (n),  61 
elephant  (n),  65,  71 
elevator  -  US  (n),  115 
empty  (adj),  106 
endless  (adj),  106 


enormous  (adj),  106 
enraged  (adj),  16 
enter  (v),  89 

entertainment  (n),  68-70 
envelope  (n),  114 
envious  (adj),  16 
equal  (adj),  106 
examine  (v),  89 
exasperated  (adj),  16 
excited  (adj),  125 
exhausted  (adj),  16 
exhibition  (n),  53 
expensive  (adj),  107 
eye  (n),  75 
eyebrow  (n),  75 

face  (n),  11-18,  75 

factory  (n),  64 

factory  worker  (n),  58 

fail  (v),  90 

fair-haired  (adj),  55 

fall  -  US  (n),  83 

fall  off  (v),  90 

false  (adj),  107 

family  (n),  57,  114 

fantasy  creature  (n),  26 

farm  (n),  64 

farmer  (n),  58 

farming  area  (n),  64 

fast  (adj),  107 

fat  (adj),  55, 107 

father  (n),  57 

faucet  -  US  (n),  117 

favourite  (adj),  107 

feather  (n),  103, 114 

feet  (n),  75 

fence  (v),  69 

fencing  (n),  69 

fetch  (v),  90 

fields  (n),  64 

fight  (v),  90 

fill  (up)  (v),  90 

film  (n),  53,  69 

finger  (n),  75 

finish  (v),  90 

fir  (n),  67 

fire  (n),  114  (v),  90 

fireman  (n),  58 

fireplace  (n),  114 

first  (adj),  107 

first  floor  (n),  60 

first  floor  -  US  (n),  60 

fish  (n),  65,  80  (v),  39,  69,  102 

fishing  (n),  69 

fist  (n),  1 14 

flag  (n),  114 

flame  (n),  114 

flashlight  -  US  (n),  63 

flat  (n),  60  (adj),  64, 107 

flat  country  (n),  64 

float  (v),  90 

flower  (n),  67,  102 

fly  (v),  90 

flying  saucer  (n),  53 
foggy  (adj),  83 
follow  (v),  90 
fond  (adj),  107 
food  (n),  79-81 
foot  (n),  71,  75, 102 
football  (n),  69 


football  stadium  (n),  73 
footballer  (n),  58 
for  (prep),  86 
forehead  (n),  75 
forest  (n),  64 
forgetful  (adj),  107 
fork  (n),  32,  63 
formal  (adj),  107 
free  time  (n),  68-70 
freezer  (n),  114 
French  fries  -  US  (n),  80 
fresh  (adj),  107 
friends  (n),  74 
frighten  (v),  90 
frightened  (adj),  16 
fringe  (n),  55 
frog  (n),  65,  103 
from  (prep),  85 
fruit  (n),  82 
fruit  juice  (n),  79 
frustrated  (adj),  16 
fry  (v),  80 
full  (adj),  107 
funny  (adj),  107 
furniture  (n),  61-62 

garage  (n),  60 

garbageman  -  US  (n),  114 

garden  (n),  38,  60  (v)  69 

gardening  (n),  69 

garlic  (n),  81 

gate  (n),  114 

gather  (v),  90 

generous  (adj),  107 

gentle  (adj),  107 

get  (v),  90 

ghost  (n),  33 

gift  (n),  74 

giraffe  (n),  66 

girl  (n),  55,  56,  103 

give  (v),  74,  91 

glove  (n),  32 

go  (v),  68,  69 

goat  (n),  66 

goose  (n),  66 

grain  -  US  (n),  61 

grandfather/mother  (n),  57 

grapefruit  (n),  82 

grapes  (n),  82 

grass  (n),  67 

greedy  (adj),  107 

greengrocer  (n),  58 

grill  (v),  80 

grim  (adj),  13 

grocer  (n),  58,  73 

ground  floor  (n),  60 

grow  (v),  91 

guide  (v),  91 

guitar  (n),  32,  114 

hair  (n),  75,  102 
hairdrier  (n),  1 15 
half  (adj),  107 
hammer  (n),  32,  63 
hand  (n),  75 
hand  basin  (n),  61 
handbag  (n),  115 
handkerchief  (n),  115 
handle  (n),  115 
handout  (n),  35 


hang  ( v ),  91 
hang  glide  (v),  69 
hang  gliding  (n),  69 
happv  (adj),  13,  107,  125 
hat  (n),  77,  102 
have  (V),  99 
head  (n),  75 
headache  (n),  76 
health  (n),  75-76 
heart  (n),  75 
heat  (n),  33 
heavy  (adj),  107 
hedge  (n),  67 
hedgehog  (n),  66 
help  (v),  91 
helpful  (adj),  107 
hen  (n),  30,  66,  103 
hide  (v),  91 
high  (adj),  108 
hike  (v),  69 
hiking  (n),  69 
hill  (n),  64 
hips  (n),  75 
hit  (v),  91 
hitch-hike  (v),  91 
hockey  (n),  69 
hold  (v),  91 
hollow  (adj),  108 
honest  (adj),  108 
horrified  (adj),  16 
horse  (n),  29,  66,  71 
horseback  (n),  71 
hospital  (n),  50 
hot  (adj),  16,  83, 108 
hot  and  cold  water  (n),  61 
hotel  (n),  48 
house  (n),  60 
household  article  (n),  63 
hovercraft  (n),  71 
huge  (adj),  108 
humorous  (adj),  108 
hungover  (adj),  16 
hunt  (v),  69,  91 
hunting  (n),  69 
hurt  (adj),  16 
hysterical  (adj),  16 

ice  cream  (n),  115 

icy  (adj),  83 

ill  (adj),  108 

imitate  (v),  91 

important  (adj),  108 

impossible  (adj),  108 

improve  (v),  91 

in  (prep),  85,  86,  90 

in  front  of  (prep),  85 

indifferent  (adj),  16 

industrial  area  (n),  64 

information  desk  (n),  41 

information  service  (n),  73 

ink  (n),  115 

innocent  (adj),  16 

inside  (prep),  85,  86  (adj),  108 

instant  (adj),  108 

insult  (v),  91 

intelligent  (adj),  108 

interested  (adj),  17 

into  (prep),  85 

introduce  (v),  91 

invite  (v),  91 


iron  (n),  63 
island  (n),  64 

jacket  (n),  77 
jail  (n),  115 
jam  (n),  80 
jar  (n),  115 
javelin  (n),  69 
jealous  (adj),  17,  108 
jeans  (n),  77 
jelly  -  US  (n),  80 
jog  (v),  69,  91 
jogging  (n),  69 
join  (v),  91 
joiner  (n),  58 
jug  (n),  115 
juggler  (n),  103 
juice  (n),  79 
jump  (v),  69,  91 
jumper  (n),  77 
jumping  (n),  69 
junction  (n),  72 

kangaroo  (n),  66 
keep  (v),  91 
keep  quiet  (v),  91 
kettle  (n),  32,  63 
key  (n),  115 
kick  (v),  92 
kind  (adj),  17,  108 
king  (n),  115 
kiss  (v),  92 
kitchen  (n),  43,  60 
kite  (n),  115 
kiwifruit  (n),  82 
knapsack  -  US  (n),  40 
knee  (n),  103 
kneel  (v),  92 
knife  (n),  32,  63 
knock  (v),  33,  92 
knot  (n),  115 

labourer  (n),  58 
lake  (n),  64 
lamp  (n),  61 
large  (adj),  108 
last  (adj),  108 
late  (adj),  108 
laugh  (v),  92 
lavatory  (n),  60 
lawnmower  (n),  38 
leaf  (n),  67 
lean  (v),  92 
learn  (v),  92 
leave  (v),  92 
left  (adj),  108 
leg  (n),  75, 103 
lemon  (n),  82 
lend  (v),  92 
letter  (n),  74,  99 
letterbox  (n),  32 
lettuce  (n),  81 
library  (n),  52 
lie  (v),  92 
lift  (n),  115  (v),  92 
light  (v),  92  (adj),  108 
lightning  (n),  83 
like  (v),  92 
lime  (n),  82 

line  (get  in)  -  US  (v),  49,  50 


lion  (n),  66 
lipstick  (n),  115 
listen  (v),  70,  92 
little  (adj),  108 
live  (v),  92 
loaf  (n),  115 
lock  (v),  92,  99  (n),  115 
lonely  (adj),  17,  109 
long  (adj),  109 
look  (v),  92 
look  after  (v),  69,  92 
look  for  (v),  93 
loose  (adj),  109 
lorrv  (n),  71 
lose  (v),  93 
loud  (adj),  109 
love  (v),  34,  93 
lovers  (n),  74 
lovestruck  (adj),  17 
luggage  (n),  115 
lychee  (n),  82 

mail  -  US  (v),  94,  99 

mailboy  -  US  (n),  32 

mailman  -  US  (n),  59,  99 

make  (v),  70,  93 

mango  (n),  82 

margarine  (n),  80 

marry  (n),  93 

marsh  (n),  67 

mask  (n),  103 

matches  (n),  115 

meal  (having  a)  (n),  31,  44,  47 

meat  (n),  80 

mechanic  (n),  58 

meet  (v),  93 

melon  (n),  82 

mend  (v),  93 

microphone  (n),  115 

middle  (adj),  109 

middle-aged  (adj),  55,  56, 109 

milk  (n),  79 

milkman  (n),  58 

miner  (n),  58 

mirror  (n),  61 

mischievous  (adj),  17 

miserable  (adj),  17 

mistrustful  (adj),  17 

mix  (v),  93 

mixer  (n),  63 

model  making  (n),  69 

monkey  (n),  66 

moon  (n),  83 

mosque  (n),  116 

mosquito  (n),  116 

mother  (n),  57 

motor  scooter  (n),  71 

motorcycle  (n),  30,  71 

mountain  (n),  40,  64 

mouse  (n),  66 

moustache  (n),  55,  75, 116 

mouth  (n),  75,  116 

move  (v),  93 

movies  -  US  (n),  53,  69 

museum  (n),  52,  73 

mushroom  (n),  81 

musician  (n),  59 

narrow  (adj),  109 
nauseous  -  US  (adj).  111 


near  (prep),  86 
neck  (n),  75 
necklace  (n),  78 
nervous  (adj),  109,  125 
nest  (n),  116 
new  (adj),  109 
next  (prep),  86  (adj),  109 
nightdress  (n),  77 
noisy  (adj),  109 
noodles  (n),  80 
nose  (n),  75 
nouns,  113-117 
nurse  (n),  50,  59,  76 
nut  (n),  116 

oak  (n),  67 
obey  (v),  93 
object  (n),  27,  31-32 
obstinate  (adj),  17 
off  (prep),  85,  97 
offer  (v),  74,  93 
office  (n),  59,  73 
office  worker  (n),  59 
oil  (n),  102 
old  (adj),  55,  56, 109 
olive  (n),  81 
omelette  (n),  80 
on  (prep),  86,  90,  94,  97 
one-way  street  (n),  72 
onion  (n),  81 
onto  (prep),  85 
open  (v),  93  (adj),  109 
opera  (n),  69 
opposite  (adj),  109 
optimistic  (adj),  17 
orange  (n),  82 
out  (prep),  85 
outside  (prep),  85 
over  (prep),  86 
overcoat  (n),  116 
owl  (n),  66, 102 

pack  (v),  93 
pain  (n),  11,  33 
painful  (adj),  109 
paint  (v),  69,  93 
painted  (partic),  99 
painting  (n),  69 
palm  (n),  67 
pan  (n),  63 
pancake  (n),  79 
panda  (n),  102 
panties  (n),  77 
pants  -  US  (n),  78,  116 
pantvhose  -  US  (n),  78 
parcel  (n),  49 
park  (n),  38,  73 
parsnip  (n),  81 
part  (v),  93 
party  (n),  74 
pass  (v),  93 
passives,  99 
past  (prep),  86 
pastry  (n),  79 
patient  (n),  50 
pawpaw  (n),  82 
pay  (v),  46,  93 
peaceful  (adj),  125 
peach  (n),  82 
pear  (n),  82 
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peas  (n),  81 

pedestrian  crossing  (n),  72 

pen  (n),  103, 116 

pencil  (n),  116 

pepper  (n),  81 

perplexed  (adj),  17 

pets  (n),  69 

phone  (v),  49,  97 

photographer  (n),  59 

photography  (n),  69 

pianist  (n),  59 

piano  (n),  116 

pick  (v),  93 

pick  up  (v),  6,  93 

picnic  (n),  69 

picture  (n),  53,  62 

pie  (n),  79,  102,  116 

pig  (n),  30,  66 

pigeon  (n),  116 

pillow  (n),  62 

pilot  (n),  59 

pineapple  (n),  82 

pipe  (n),  116 

plait  (n),  55 

plane  (n),  71 

plant  (n),  62,  67 

plate  (n),  32,  63 

play  (v),  68,  69,  70,  94 

pliers  (n),  63 

plum  (n),  82 

poetry  (n),  69 

point  (v),  94 

policeman/woman,  51,  59 

police-station  (n),  51,  73 

polish  (v),  94 

polite  (adj),  109 

pond  (n),  116 

ponytail  (n),  55 

poor  (adj),  109 

poplar  (n),  67 

porter  (n),  48 

post  (v),  94,  99 

post  office  (n),  49,  73 

postbox  (n),  32 

posted  (partic),  99 

poster  (n),  35 

postman  (n),  59,  99 

potato  (n),  81 

potato  chips  -  US  (n),  79 

potted  plants  (n),  62 

pour  (v),  94 

powerful  (adj),  109 

precious  (adj),  109 

prefer  (v),  94 

prepositions  85-86 

present  (n),  74 

prison  (n),  116 

proud  (adj),  109 

prudish  (adj),  17 

pubflic  house)  (n),  73 

pull  (v),  94 

pullover  (n),  77 

pupil  (n),  51 

purse  (n),  78 

push  (v),  94 

put  (v),  90,  94,  99 

pyjamas  (n),  77, 116 

quarrel  (v),  94 
queen  (n),  116 


queue  (v),  49,  50 
quiet  (adj),  110 

rabbit  (n),  30,  66 
race  (v),  68 
radiator  (n),  62 
radio  (n),  32,  70,  102 
radish  (n),  81 

railroad  station  -  US  (n),  73 

railway  station  (n),  73 

rain  (v),  83,  103 

raincoat  (n),  77 

rainy  (adj),  83,  110 

raise  (v),  94 

rapid  (adj),  110 

raspberry  (n),  82 

rat  (n),  116 

razor  (n),  116 

read  (v),  39,  70,  94, 

reading  (n),  70 

receive  (v),  74,  90,  94 

record  (n),  70 

record  player  (n),  32,  62,  70 

red  ridinghood  (n),  127 

refrigerator  (n),  62 

refuse  (v),  94 

region  (n),  64 

relax  (v),  38 

relieved  (adj),  17 

remain  (v),  94 

remind  (v),  94 

repair  (v),  94 

respectful  (adj),  110 

responsible  (adj),  110 

rest  (v),  94 

restaurant  (n),  47 

return  (v),  95 

rice  (n),  80 

rich  (adj),  110 

ride  (v),  7,  70,  95 

riding  (n),  70 

right  (adj),  110 

ring  (n),  78 

ripe  (adj),  110 

rise  (v),  95 

risky  (adj),  110 

river  (n),  64 

road  (n),  102 

roast  (v),  80 

rock  climbing  (n),  70 

roller  skates  (n),  71 

room  (n),  60 

root  (n),  67 

rose  (n),  67 

rough  (adj),  110 

round  (adj),  110 

roundabout  (n),  72 

rucksack  (n),  40 

rude  (adj),  110 

rug  (n),  43 

run  (v),  21,34,70,  95 
running  (n),  70 
rusty  (adj),  110 

sack  (n),  117 
sad  (adj),  12,  110 
saddle  (n),  117 
sail  (v),  70,  95 
sailing  (n),  70 
sandal  (n),  77 


sandwich  (n),  79 
sauce  (n),  80 
saucepan  (n),  32,  63 
saucer,  (n),  32,  63 
sausage  (n),  80 
save  (v),  95 
saw  (n),  63 
scarf  (n),  76 
scenes  (n),  25,  31 
school  (n),  73 
scissors  (n),  63 
scooter  (n),  71 
screwdriver  (n),  63 
seaman  (n),  59 
search  (v),  95 
seaside  (n),  64 
second  floor  -  US  (n),  60 
seed  (n),  67 
seize  (v),  95 
self-service  (n),  47 
selfish  (adj),  110 
sell  (v),  95 

semi-detached  (adj),  60 
send  (v),  95 

serious  (adj),  110 
serve  (v),  95 
settee  (n),  62 
shake  (v),  33,  95 
shallow  (adj),  110 
share  (v),  95 
shark  (n),  66, 103 
sharp  (adj),  110 
shave  (v),  95 
sheep  (n),  30,  66, 102 
sheet  (n),  62 
ship  (n),  71 
shirt  (n),  77, 117 
shoe  (n),  32,  77 
shop  (n),  70 

shop  assistant  (n),  46,  59 

shopping  (go)  (v),  46,  70 

short  (adj),  55, 110 

shorts  (n),  77 

shoulders  (n),  75 

shout  (v),  95 

show  (v),  95 

shower  (n,  v),  43,  62 

shut  (v),  95 

shy  (adj).  111 

sick  (adj).  111 

sick  -  US  (adj),  108 

signal  (traffic)  (n),  72 

silly  (adj).  111 

similar  (adj).  111 

sing  (v),  34,  70,  95 

singing  (n),  70 

sink  (n),  62 

sister  (n),  57 

sit  (v),  38,  39,  47,  95 

sitting  room  (n),  45,  60 

skate  (v),  96 

ski  (v),  70 

skiing  (n),  70 

skilful  (adj).  111 

skirt  (n),  78 

sleep  (v),  39,  96 

sleepy  (adj).  111 

sleeve  (n),  117 

slide  (v),  96 

slip  (v),  96 


slipper  (n),  78 

slow  (adj),  111 

sly  (adj),  17 

small  (adj).  111 

smell  (v),  96 

smile  (v),  96 

smooth  (adj).  111 

snake  (n),  66 

snorkel  (v),  70 

snorkelling  (n),  70 

snowing  (n),  83 

snowy  (adj).  111 

soccer  ball  -  US  (n),  69 

soccer  player  -  US  (n),  58 

soccer  stadium  -  US  (n),  73 

socket  (n),  62 

socks  (n),  79,  103, 

sofa  (n),  45 

soldier  (n),  59 

sore  (adj),  76,  111 

sorted  (partic),  99 

soup  (n),.80 

spade  (n),  117 

spaghetti  (n),  80 

spanner  (n),  63 

sparkle  (v),  34 

speak  (v),  96 

special  effect  (n),  33-34 

speed  (n),  34 

spill  (v),  96 

splash  (v),  96 

spoon  (n),  63 

sprain  (n),  76 

spring  (n),  83 

squash  (n),  70 

stamp  collecting  (n),  68 

stand  (v),  96 

star  (n),  83 

start  (v),  96 

stay  (v),  96 

steal  (v),  96 

steam  (n),  33 

stick  (n),  117 

stickpeople  (n),  4-7 

sting  (v),  96 

stir  (v),  96 

stomach  (n),  75 

stomachache  (n),  76 

stool  (n),  62 

stooped  (adj),  55 

storm  (n),  83 

stormy  (adj).  111 

stove  -  US  (n),  32,  43,  61 

straight  (adj),  55,  111 

strawberry  (n),  82 

street  (n),  31,  37,  72 

street  cleaner  (n),  59 

stretcher  (n),  76 

strict  (adj),  111 

stroke  (v),  96 

strong  (adj),  55,  111 

study  (v),  96 

suit  (n),  79 

suitcase  (n),  45,  48 

summer  (n),  83 

sun  (n),  83,  102 

sunbathe  (v),  40,  70 

sunbathing  (n),  70 

sunburn  (n),  76 

sunglasses  (n),  78 


sunny  (adj),  83,  111 
supermarket  (n),  46 
support  (v),  96 
surprise  (n),  11 
surprised  (adj),  12 
suspicious  (adj),  17 
swan  (n),  66 
sweater  -  US  (n),  77 
sweep  (v),  96 
sweet  (n),  79 
swim  (v),  70 
swimming  (n),  70 
swimming  costume  (n),  78 
swimming  pool  (n),  73 
swimming  trunks  (n),  78 
swimsuit  -  US  (n),  78 
swing  (n),  32,  38 
switch  (n),  62,  99 
sword  (n),  117 

t-shirt  (n),  78 

table  (n),  62 

table  tennis  (n),  70 

tablecloth  (n),  62 

tablets  (n),  76 

take  (v),  97 

taken  (partic),  99 

talk  (v),  97 

tall  (adj),  55,  111 

tame  (adj).  111 

tap  (n),  117 

tart  (n),  79 

taste  (v),  97 

taxi  (n),  71 

tea  (n),  74,  79 

teacher  (n),  51,  59 

teapot  (n),  32,  63 

telephone  (n),  51,  62,  74,  97 

telephone  booth  (n),  49 

television  (n),  32,  45,  62,  70 

tell  (v),  97 

temperature  (n),  76 

tennis  (n),  70 

tense  (adj).  111 

tenses,  100  -  101 

tent  (n),  60 

terrace  (n),  39 

terraced  (adj),  60 

thank  (v),  97 

theatre  (n),  70 

thick  (adj).  111 

thigh  (n),  75 

thin  (adj),  55,  112 

thin-faced  (adj),  55 

think  (v),  97 

thirsty  (adj),  1 12 

thoughtful  (adj),  17,  112 

three  (adj),  103 

throat  (n),  76 

through  (prep),  86 

throw  (v),  6,  69,  97 

throwing  (n),  69 

thumb  (n),  75 

thunderstorm  (n),  83 

tie  (v),  97, 103,  117 

tiger  (n),  66 

tights  (n),  78 

till  (n),  46,  47 

tiny  (adj),  112 

to  (prep),  85 


toe  (n),  75 

toilet  (n),  60,  62 

tomato  (n),  81 

tongue  (n),  75 

tool  (n),  63 

tooth  (n),  75 

toothache  (n),  76 

toothbrush/paste  (n),  117 

torch  (n),  63 

tortoise  (n),  66 

touch  (v),  97 

tour  (v),  70 

touring  (n),  70 

towards  (prep),  85 

towel  (n),  117 

town  (n),  64,  73 

tractor  (n),  117 

traffic  lights/signals  (n),  72 

trailer  -  US  (n),  60 

train  (n),  42,  71 

transistor  radio  (n),  32 

travel  (n),  71-72 

travel  agent  (n),  48 

tray  (n),  47 

treasure  (n),  103 

tree  (n),  38 

trolley  (n),  46 

trousers  (n),  78 

truck  -  US  (n),  71 

trunk  (n),  67 

try  (v),  97 

tulip  (n),  67 

turn  (v),  97,  99 

turnip  (n),  81 

turtle  (n),  66 

type  (v),  59 

typewriter  (n),  59 

typist  (n),  59 

tyre  (n),  117 

umbrella  (n),  83 
uncle  (n),  57 
unconscious  (adj),  112 
under  (prep),  86 
underground  (n),  71 
underwear  (n),  78 
unemployed  (adj),  59 
unhappy  (adj),  112 
unicycle  (n),  71 
untidy  (adj),  112 
unwilling  (adj),  112 
up  (prep),  85,  90,  96 
useful  (adj),  112 

vacuum  cleaner  (n),  63 
valley  (n),  40,  64 
van  (n),  71, 117 
vase  (n),  117 
vegetable  (n),  81 
verbs,  87-98 
vest  -  US  (n),  78 
video  (n),  70,  103 
village  (n),  64 
violent  (adj),  112 
violin  (n),  117 
visit  (v),  97 
volcano  (n),  117 
vowels,  102 

wagon  (n),  71 
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waist  (n),  75 
waistcoat  (n),  78 
wait  (v),  47,  50,  97 
waiter  (n),  47,  59 
waiting  (n),  72 
waiting  room  (n),  50 
walk  (y),  70,  97 
walking  (n),  70 
wardrobe  (n),  62 
wash  (v),  43,  98 
washing  machine  (n),  62 
watch  (v),  69,  98  (n),  117 
water  (n),  61,  79 
water  skiing  (n),  70 
water-ski  (v),  70 
watercress  (n),  81 
wave  (v),  98 
wavy  (adj>,  55 
WC  (n),  62 
weak  (adj),  55, 112 
wealthy  (adj),  112 
wear  (v),  98 


weather  (n),  83 
welfare  (n),  75-76 
wet  (adj),  83,  90,  112 
whale  (n),  66 
wicked  (adj),  1 12 
wide  (adj),  112 
wild  (adj),  112 
win  (y),  98 
windmill  (n),  117 
window  (n),  34 
windy  (adj),  83 
wine  (n),  79 
wing  (n),  103 
winter  (n),  83 
wipe  (v),  98 
wise  (adj),  1 12 
wish  (v),  98 
witch  (n),  103 
with  (prep),  85 
without  (prep),  85 
woollen  (adj),  112 
work  (v),  98 
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worry  (v),  98 
wounded  (partic),  76 
wrap  (v),  98 
wrench  -  US  (n),  63 
wrist  (n),  75 
write  (v),  69,  74,  98 
writer  (n),  59 
writing  (n),  69 
wrong  (adj),  112 

yacht  (n),  103 
yawn  (v),  98 
yoga  (n),  70 
yoga  teacher  (n),  59 
young  (ad  j),  55,  56,  112 

zebra  (n),  103 
zip  (n),  117 
zipper  -  US  (n),  117 
zucchini  -  US  (n),  81 


